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LARGER SUPPLIES ARE EXPECTED TO EASE 
THE PRESSURE ON FOOD PRICES 



Larger food supplies in prospect this year 
may help stem the rapid inflation in food 
prices that was most marked in 1973 and 

1974 and persisted to a lesser extent last 
year. In fact . 1976 could see food price rises 
close to the late 1960s and early 1970Y 

Food prices In ihe first half of 1976 are 
expected to rise around 1 percent each quar- 
tered average some 6 percent above a year 
earlier. Food prices during the second half of 
this year will be heavily influenced by wea- 
ther and crop conditions during the 1976 
growing season and by the speed of recovery 
in the VS. economy. Large U.S. and world 
crops, further gains in production of live- 
stock-related foods, and moderate economic 
growth could further slow tlie rise in retail 
food prices as the year unfolds. 

With the U S , economy on the upswing, 
the demand for agricultural products should 
pick up in 1976, Real disposable incomes 
per person may rise around 4 percent this 
year, compared with Only a small gain in 

1975 and a 2-pcrccnt drop in 1974. 
Domestic supplies of most foods will be 

larger at least through summer. Abundant 
1975 crops wHJ boost supplies through most 
of 1976, especially of grains, processed 
vegetables, fresh fruits, sugar, and oil crops. 
Fresh vegetable output this winter may be 
above a year ago, white canned and frozen 
vegetable supplies are the largest in 4 years. 
Although down slightly from last ycar t the 
citrus crop is still large relative to most pre- 
vious years. Continued dry weather and 
wind erosion in the Western Plains may fur- 
ther reduce estimated wheat yields there - 
vvhieh could pull total production under last 
year's level. However, because of heavy 
stocks, wheat supplies may remain near the 
1975/76 level. 

Favorable feeding margins for livestock 
producers have encouraged larger placements 
of cattle in feedlots, a turnaround in hog 
production, increased broiler chick place- 
ments, and stepped-up feeding of concen- 
trates to dairy cows. As a result, the produc- 
tion of beef, broilers, eggs, milk, and turkeys 
is expected to increase this year. While pork 
production will remain tight through early 
1976, hog producers have boosted farrow- 
ings and hv the second half, pork output 
may be up a tenth from year-earlier levels. 
Production of broilers, turkeys, eggs, and 
milk also should continue larger as the year 
progresses, 



The cattle herd declined this year, ending 
an expansion that lasted 9 years. This down- 
turn improves ihe longer run economic pros- 
pects of the cattle industry. The heavy rate 
of cow culling came when pork output was 
way down, thus tempering the price- 
depressing impacts of record beef supplies. 
Coupled with a pickup In feed lot demand 
for replacements, it could improve returns to 
cow -calf operators later this year and on into 
1977- 

Beef production is expected to be larger 
thus year, with more grain-fed beef back in 
the picture. Last year, high grain prices 
caused farmers to market more cows and 
grass-fed beef directly rather than running 
animals through feedlots first. Promotions 
and educational efforts encouraged con- 
sumers to purchase more tower grade beef 
from leaner grass-fed cattle. However, this 
year economic signals suggest a switching 
back to grain-fed beef and the availability of 
more Choice cuts. 

The record large production of cow beef 
in 1975 pushed retail hamburger prices 
down 10 percent from 1974-to their lowest 
level since 1972 at the same time Choice 
beet' prices were moving higher. This year, 



however, the expected shift from slaughter- 
ing nonfed to fed beef probably will result in 
hamburger prices higher relative to Choice 
beef prices. 

Marketing spreads are expected to con- 
tinue to widen this year, although the 
increase may slow because of some easing in 
price hikes for materials and services. On the 
other hand, labor costs accelerated last year, 
and wage settlements in key industries ihis 
year will be a barometer of cost-push pres- 
sures in the marketing sector, 



Record High Agricultural Exports 

Exports of agricultural products during 
fiscal 1976 are expected to reach around $22 
billion, up about a half billion dollars from 
the previous year. The volume of exports 
may hit a record high of about 105 million 
metric tons, up over a fifth from fiscal 1 975 . 
But prices of major export crops likely will 
average lower in response to a big production 
gains in 1975. 

Fiscal 1976 imports of agricultural pro- 
ducts are likely to total around $9<8 billion, 
leaving an agricultural trade balance in 
excess of Si 2 billion. 



FOOD PRICE RISES MAY MODERATE 
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AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY 

Prices of most farm commodities have 
been fairly steady to stronger in recent 

weeks following declines from last autumn's 
peaks, but in January prices were still some 
8 percent above year-earlier levels. With an 
expanding domestic market and greatly 
increased exports, farm prices are likely to 
hold fairly stable through micH976 at levels 
well above a year ago this despite abundant 
Crop supplies and increasing output of most 
livestock and livestock products. 



Crop Use Picks Up 

increased domestic use and Larger exports 
have helped to maintain crop prices in the 
face of large supplies. Crop prices in Novem- 
ber fell 7 percent below their September 
peak as abundant crops were being rapidly 
harvested. Prices have held relatively stable, 
although the January average was around 6 
percent below a year earlier. Grain and soy- 
bean prices were well below 1975 and 
cotton prices were up by more than 50 per- 
cent. Wheal prices increased around J 5 per- 
cent from late December to mid-February in 
response to big export movement and con- 
cern over the size of this year's wheat crop. 

Once crops are harvested, domestic use, 
exports, and new crop prospects are the 
chief determinants of prices. Exports of 
corn, soybeans, and wheat combined are up 
around a third from a year ago through 
December of their 1975/76 marketing year, 
and exports are likely to remain strong 
during the remainder of the marketing year. 

Domestic use of crops is also on the rise. 



Cotton consumption has picked up and is 

currently running 50 percent over year -ago 
levels. Wheat use showed moderate gains 
during July- December, as food use appeared 
to be recovering from a year ago. increased 
feeding by the livestock and poultry in- 
dustries is stepping up demand for feed 
grains and soybean meal. Following sharp 
drops in 1974/76, domestic use of feed grains 
pulled even with a year ago in October- 
December,and year-to-year increases of 10 
to 20 percent are likely during January-June 
1976 + Soybean crushings were up almost a 
fifth in Sept ember- December with soybean 
meal use showing strong gains. 

Grain and soybean stocks on January 1 
increased substantially, due largely to much 
bigger 1975 crops. Combined holdings of 
wheat, corn, and soybeans were about a 
fourth above January 1 , 1975, with around 
60 percent of the total being stored on 



the nation's farms. 

Crop prices are expected to show some 
seasonal strengthening during the first half 
of this year, although prices of most grains 
and soybeans are likely to remain below 
year-earlier levels. Cotton prices are substan- 
tially above a year ago and the general 
supply-demand balance likely will continue 
tight. 

However, many factors will influence 
crop prices during the remainder of the year. 
In addition to developments in expon sales 
and domestic feeding, 1976 crop prospects 
in the United States and the world, as well as 
the pace of economic activity, will affect 
prices. 

Producers early-season plans to plant 
more acreage to corn, wheat , and cotton this 
year, but less to soybeans, will be checked 
again in April as the major planting season 
approaches. Producers planted around 2 pcr- 



STOCKSAND UTILIZATION OF MAJOR CROPS 



Item 




January 1 




Marketing year 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1973/74 


1974/75 


1975/76* 


Stocks: 














Corn {mil* bu + ) ...,,... 


4,473 


3,621 


4,431 


483 


359 


512-612 


Wheat (mil. bu.) 


927 


1,107 


1,385 


247 


327 


390465 


Soybeans (mil. bu.) 


. 1,161 


989 


1,246 


171 


185 


280-380 


Cotton (thou, bales) .... 


- 


- 


- 


3,808 


5,708 


3,3004,300 




Cumulative through 










December of marketing year 










1973 


1974 


1975 




Domestic Use: 














Corn (mil. bu.) 


1.564 


1,254 


1,242 


4,631 


3,641 


4,0154,215 


Feed (mil. bu.) 


1.464 


1,144 


1,136 


4,193 


3,187 


3,550^3,750 


Food, seed and 














industrial (miLbu,) . . 


100 


110 


106 


438 


454 


465 


Wheat (mil. bu) 


481 


385 


388 


752 


680 


672 697 


Food (mil. bu.) 


274 


270 


287 


528 


525 


530 


Feed(miLbu.} 3 ^ 


148 


53 


36 


140 


67 


5277 


Seed (mil. bu.) 


59 


62 


65 


84 


88 


90 


Soybeans (mik bu.) 


— 


— 


- 


897 


780 


851*901 


Crushings (mil. bu.) . . . 


249 


236 


277 


821 


701 


775 825 


Soybean meal 














Disappearance 














(thou. s. tons) ,, 


3,429 


3,144 


4,149 


13,766 


12,50t 


14,150 


Cotton 














Mill consumption 














(thou* bales) 


. 3,011 


2,450 


3.002 


7,472 


5,860 


6,800-7,300 


Exports: 














Corn (mfL buj 


320 


272 


454 


1,243 


1,149 


1,400-1,500 


Wheat (mrU bu.) 


736 


552 


690 


1,148 


1,039 


1 ,300-1 ,400 


Soybeans (mil. bu.) 


186 


160 


198 


539 


421 


475*525 


Cotton (thou, bales) .... 


■ J ,811 


1,188 


1,276 


6,123 


3,926 


3,000-3,500 



1 Beginning July 1 for wheat. August 1 

for cotton, September 1 for soybeans and 
October 1 for corn and soybean meal. 



Stocks for end of year, ^Projected. 3 Feed 
use approximated by residual; includes 
negligible use in distilled spirits and beer. 
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cent more acres to winter wheat last fail, 
but continued drought and cold weather 
without snow cover in the Western Plains are 
causing concern about yields and the size of 
the crop. Conditions Last December 1 
pointed to a winter wheat crop 9 percent 
under 1975 's record, and growing conditions 
have deteriorated in some areas since then. 
However, favorable weather in the next 3 to 
6 months would greatly improve crop pros- 
pects in much of the dry area. Also, the 
expected larger carryover stocks could keep 
the wheat supply close to this year's level. 

Livestock Prices Ease, But Remain Above A 
Year Ago 

Favorable feeding relationships— and such 
indicators of production as cattle place- 
ments, farrowings of pigs, and chick hatch- 
all point to increased livestock production in 
1976, Although livestock prices have 



dropped from their highs of last summer, 
they continue well above a year ago. Even 
with sizable output gains expected later 
this year, increases in meat supplies for 
the year as a whole will be modest. Live- 
stock product prices in the first half of 1 976 
will likely continue above year*earlier levels, 
perhaps by around lOto ISpercent. 

Beef output in 1976 may continue to 
show gams over year-earlier levels. Moreover, 
fed beef will make up a larger share of total 
production. Fed cattle prices have slipped 
further since the beginning of the year under 
pressure of increased fed beef supplies and 
continued large cow slaughter. Omaha 
Choice steers were about $39 per 100 
pounds in mid-February 7 down about 55 
since early January. Some further weakness 
may occur f but prices should strengthen this 
spring. 

The cattle inventory on January 1 at 128 



LIVESTOCK OUTPUT TO BE LARGER 
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million head was down 3 percent from a 
year ago, ending an expansion that lasted 9 
years. The decline in the cat lie herd, 
improves longer run economic prospects for 
the cattle industry. The heavy rate of cow 
culling Last year came at a time when pork 
output was severely restricted, thus 
tempering the price -depressing Impacts of 
record beef supplies, [f cow slaughter in 
coming months declines as now seems likely, 
cattle prices should firm with prices of cows 
and feeder cattle showing the most strength. 
The drop in the cattle numbers and the 
recent pickup in cattle feeding, which have 
improved feedlot demand for replacement 
cattle, will strengthen feeder cattle prices in 
1976. 

Pork supplies will remain tight through 
midyear* After midyear, pork production 
will be picking up relative to year-earlier out- 
put. Although down from October peaks, 
market hog prices have been holding mostly 
between $48 and $51 per 100 pounds since 
last November, some £10 above a year ago, 
Increasing hog slaughter will put downward 
pressure on prices in coming months, but 
prices may average in the mid- to upper $40 
range in the spring and early summer. 

Brotleroutput is on the rise— with a 10- 
percent gain likely in the first half from a 
year ago. Smaller gains are likely in the 
second half- Broiler prices have come down 
from last fall but remain relatively strong, as 
red meat supplies improve slowly. In the 
face of larger broiler supplies and lower pork 
prices, broiler prices may ease further later 
this year. 

Egg production may rise a little early this 
year before dropping seasonally this spring 
and summer. Prices should hold above a year 
ago through summer. 

Milk production entering this year was 
running some 2 percent above a year ago and 
will continue higher through summer. 
Improved milk -feed price relationships have 
led to increased grain and concentrate feed- 
ing. Milk prices may show larger-than -usual 
seasonal declines this spring, but farm prices 
are expected to remain above a year earlier 
through the summer. 

Farm Input Price Rise Slows 

Gains in prices paid by farmers for inputs 
have slowed. January 1976 prices were up 
6 percent over a year ago^versus a 12- 
percent hike in prices entering 1975. A 
general slowing in price inflation as well as 
lower prices for feed and fertilizer helped to 
slow the rise in input prices. 

Farmers can expect further easing m 
some input prices early this year. Fertilizer 
prices, which shot up rapidly early last year, 
likely will be down considerably this spnng- 
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possibly as much as a fourth. Pesticide out- 
put is on the rise and prices arc holding. 
Although still increasing, farm machinery 
price gains have eased. 

Farm Income to Hold Above A Year Ago 

Cash receipts from Livestock and products 
should continue well above a year ago during 
the first half of this year reflecting higher 
prices and increased output. Although crop 
prices may trail 1975 levels, a larger volume 
of marketings, supported by the generally 
stronger domestic and foreign demand , will 
help to maintain cash receipts. Farm produc- 
tion input prices may show a smaller rise thJs 
year. The income position of farmers in 
January -June 1976 is expected to continue 
near second half 1975 rates and well above 
a year ago. 

Marketing Costs to Rise, But at Slower Rate 

The marketing spread between the farmer 
and consumer is expected to widen further 
in 1976, and again iccount for most of the 
expected modest rise in food prices. I tow- 
ever, the gain in spreads may be around 5 
percent in the first half of 1976, compared 
with I975's 9-percent rise. Increases in 
prices of materials and services may taper off 
some i his year. However, labor costs acceler- 
ated in 1975 and labor wage settlements on 
tap this year for key industries will be an 
indicator of cost -push pressures on the mar- 
keting side. 

Consumer Incomes Continue Rising; 
Unemployment Rate Eases 

The general economy Continues to regis- 
ter steady gains. Real growth may be around 
6 percent this yeir with the general price 
level expected to rise some 6 to 7 percent, 
both improvements over developments in 

1974 and 1975 ♦ 

Per capita disposable income closed out 

1975 running almost 9 percent above a year 
earlier* measured in current prices. Similar 
gains likely in 1976 would give more push 
to consumer buying power, if inflation slows 
as expected, The unemployment rate, which 
held around 83 percent in November and 
December, dropped to 7.8 percent in 
January. As a result, consumer demand for 
food and other agricultural products 
continues to strengthen. 

Food Price Rises Moderate 

Food prices in the first half of 1976 are 
expected to rise around I percent each quar- 
ter, and average some 6 percent above a year 
earlier. Food prices during the second half of 
this year will be heavily influenced by 
weather and crop conditions during the 

1976 growing season and by the speed of 
recovery in the general economy. Large US. 



FARM PRICES TO REMAIN STRONG 
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and world crops, further gains in production 
of livestock -related foods, and moderate 
economic growth could further slow the rise 
in retail food prices this summer and fall. 
Consumer food expenditures in fourth 
quarter 1975— at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of S 192 billion— were up 2*4 per- 
cent from (he previous quarter* Outlays for 
restaurant meals and snacks were up a record 
6 percent and food 4t -home spending rose 
VA percent from the previous quarter. The 
increase in food expenditures reflected both 



a larger quantity of food purchased and 
higher food prices. 

For all of 1975, food expenditures rose 
around 1 1 percent from a year ago, a some- 
what slower advance than in 1973 and 1974 
because price increases were more moderate. 
Consumers allocated an increasing percent- 
age of their income to food purchases for 
the second successive year. They spent 
around 17.1 percent of their income for 
food in t975 > upfrom 16.9 percent in 1974 
and 163 percent in 1973. 



FARM-RETAIL SPREAD TO WIDEN FURTHER 
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FOOD 



Food price rises are easing substantially 
in early 1976. The current outlook Is for 
food prices to rise around I percent per 
quarter through the first half of the year, 
continuing around 6 percent above a year 
earlier. The year-to-year increase may nar- 
row in the last half of 1976 i/"-and it's an 
important //—Increases In general U,S< price 
levels remain modcrate,and output of U.S. 
and world crops and U.S. Livestock products 
gains as expected. Bad weather and small 
crops-poor production-or an acceleration 
in the general price level could again put 
strong upward pressure on retail food prices, 
particularly in late 1976 and 1977- 

Retail prices of red meat are likely to 
average close to last fall's level during the 
first half, with increases for beef and veal 
during the spring about offset by lower pork 
prices, Poultry prices have fallen from their 
peak of last summer and further moderate 
declines are likely. Egg prices may remain 
strong before dropping seasonally this 
spring. Retail dairy prices, wliich advanced 
rapidly late last year, may stabilize this 
winter and hold steady through the spring as 
supplies increase, 

On the crop side, fresh produce prices 
will be advancing seasonally during the next 
few months. Prices for most other crop 
foods will hold relatively steady as generally 
ample supplies balance out continued 
upward pressure of rising processing and 
marketing costs. However, coffee prices are 
likely to continue to surge ahead. 

January Wholesale Food Prices Dip; 
Retail Prices Up Just Slightly 

Wholesale prices of all foods in January 



were down 1 percent from December— the 
fourth successive monthly decline. January 
food prices wctc down 3te percent from last 
September and some 3 percent below year- 
earlier prices. On the other Iiano\ prices of 
industrial commodities were up 6 percent 
from January 1975, while wholesale farm 
product prices averaged VA percent higher. 

The monlJuo-month drop in January 
wholesale prices reflected lower prices of red 
meats, eggs, poultry, dairy products* animal 
fats and oils, and vegetable oil end products. 
Higher prices were registered for fishery 
products, fresh and dried fruits and vege- 
tables, and sugar. 

Retail food prices in January continued 
upward, but the rise was only around 0.1 
percent from December. Prices of food con- 
sumed at home cased slightly in January, 
although the OS percent rise In away-from- 
home food prices was more than offsetting. 
Food prices started 1976 about 6 percent 
above the year before* The Consumer price 
Index (CPI) for all items less food in January 
stood 7 percent above a year ago. 

Among major items* there were increases 
from December to January in retail prices of 
dairy products, fish, fresli vegetables, eggs, 
coffee and processed fruits and vegetables. 
On the other hand, prices of pork, poultry, 
sugar, and fats and oils products turned 
down, while bakery and cereal products, 
beef and veal, and fresh fruits held about 
steady. 

Per Capita Food Use Rebounding 

After dropping last year* per capita food 



consumption appears likely to rise I to 2 
percent in 1976, recovering to about the 
same level as In 1974- The expected increase 
will come from nearly equal advances in con- 
sumption of both animal- and crop-related 
products. 

The consumption increase slated for live- 
stock-related foods in 1976 reflects aji antic- 
ipated 2-percent advance for red meats and a 
sharp jump in poultry consumption. All 
other foods In this category likely will 
remain essentially unchanged, except for 
animal fats and oils which are expected to 
continue their iongrun decline. 

Among red meats, per capita beef con- 
sumption is expected to rise about 2 pounds 
to an all-time high, while pork consumption 
may be up 1 to 2 pounds from the depressed 
level of last year. Total red meat consump- 
tion likely will run above 1975, 

The anticipated ] to 2 percent advance 
for crop-related foods may bring consump- 
tion near the 1972 peak. High consumption 
of processed fruits and fresh and processed 
vegetables— along with a sharp jump in sugar 
consumption from the low 1975 tevel— likely 
will more than offset declines for beverages 
and fresh potatoes. Consumption of cereal 
and bakery products may remain about the 
same as last year. 

The 1975 index of per capita food con- 
sumption fell about 1 percent from the year 
before to the lowest level since 1968, Per 
capita consumption of crop-related foods 
declined slightly from 1974 to a level about 
2 percent below the record high of 1973. 
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Consumption of animal-related foods fell 
about 2 percent each; last year, although it 
remained slightly above the low 1973 level. 

1975 Food Price Rise Smallest in 3 Years 
The Consumer Price Index for all foods 
in 1975 averaged 8# percent above 
1974, compared with annual increases of 
about H'/i percent during each of the pre- 
vious 2 years. The 1975 increase re dec led an 
8-percent rise for food -at-home prices, com- 
pared with a 15-percent increase in 1974 and 



almost 1614 percent in 1973. Food-away- 
from-home prices, rising at the same pace as 
the CPJ for all items Jess food, averaged a 
little less than 10 percent higher lasi year, 
down from the nearly 13*peroent increase in 
1974, 

Marketing spreads accounted for aboul 
three-fourths of the rise in retail food prices 
in 1975, with the farm side representing the 
other one-fourth. 

For all of 1975, food expendiiures 
averaged nearly 11 percent above 1974 



EXPENDITURES FOR FOOD IN RELATION TO 
DISPOSABLE INCOME 1 



Personal consumption expenditures for food 



Year 



Disposable For use at home 
personal 
income Percentage 



Away from home 4 



Total 



Pe rce nt age Pe rce nta g e 

Amount of income Amount of income Amount of income 



Bil.doL Bil.dol. 



Pet. 



1960 349,4 56.3 16.1 

1961 362.9 57.3 15.8 

1962 383.9 57.8 15,1 

1963 402.8 58,8 14.6 

1964 437,0 62.2 14,3 

1965 472.2 66.8 14,2 

1966 510.4 72.4 14.2 

1967 544.5 74.0 13.6 

1968 5S8.1 79.5 13,5 

1969 630,4 84.7 13.4 

1970 685.9 91.8 13.4 

1971 742.8 94.2 12.7 

1972 801.3 1005 12.5 

1973 903.1 112.9 12.5 

1974 983.6 128.4 13,0 

I 953.8 123 12.9 

II 968,2 125,6 13,0 

III 996.3 131,4 13.2 

IV 1,015,9 133,6 13,2 

1975 1,076.8 141,3 13.1 

I 1,024.0 137.2 13.4 

II 1,081.7 139.1 12.9 

Ml 1,087.1 143.3 13,2 

IV s 1,114.4 145.7 13.1 

'Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted 

annua! rates, AH data reflect the January 

1976 revision in the National Income and 
Product Accounts. 2 Data of the Department 
of Commerce in the Survey of Current 
Business, Omits alcoholic beverages, food 
donated by Government agencies to schools 

and needy persons, and non -persona* 
spending for food such as business purchases 



Bil.dol. 



Pet. 



Bil.dol, 



Pet, 



14.2 


4.1 


70.5 


20.2 


15.1 


4.2 


72.4 


20.0 


16.1 


4.2 


73.9 


19.3 


17,0 


4.2 


75.8 


IBS 


18,0 


4.1 


80.2 


1B.3 


19,0 


4.0 


85.8 


18.2 


20,2 


3.9 


92.6 


1B.1 


21.0 


3.9 


95.0 


17.5 


23.2 


3.9 


102.7 


17.5 


24,8 


3.9 


109.5 


17,3 


26,8 


3.9 


118.6 


17,3 


27.8 


3,7 


122.0 


16.4 


30,1 


3.8 


130.6 


16.3 


33,9 


3.8 


146.8 


16.3 


38 .1 


3.9 


166.5 


16.9 


36.1 


3.8 


159.1 


16.7 


37.4 


3.8 


163.0 


16.8 


38.6 


3,9 


170.0 


17.1 


40.1 


3.9 


173.7 


17.1 


43.3 


4.0 


184,6 


17.1 


41.5 


4.1 


178,7 


17.5 


42.7 


3.9 


181.8 


16.8 


43.2 


4.0 


186.5 


17.2 


45.9 


4$ifc 


191.6 


17.2 



of meals, food furnished inmates of hospitals 
and institutions, and food included with 
transportation tickets and camp fees. 
3 lncludes food consumed on farms where 
produced. 4 includes food served to the 
military and employees of hospitals, prisons, 
and food service establishments. 
Preliminary. 



levels, with most of the gain occurring in 
the first half of the year. During October- 
December, food expenditures rose some 1Mi 
percent from the previous quarter, reaching 
about $192 billion on a seasonally adjusted 
annual basis. The increase reflected a larger 
quantity of food purchased and slightly 
higher prices. 

Restaurant meals and snacks accounted 
for most of the fourth quarter gain— rising a 
record 6,2 percent to around S46 billion. 
Food expenditures in 1975 rose at a more 
moderate pace than in the previous year 
because of slowing price increases. (Larry 
Summers and Anthony Gallo) 



Coffee, Tea, and We 

U.S. coffee drinkers will be paying more 
for Coffee this year. Worid coffee production 
for the next 3 years may be less than world 
consumption, and world stocks will likely 
continue to be drawn down to relatively low 
levels. This year's Brazilian crop will be less 
than half of the 1 975/76 crop as the trees 
are recovering from last year's severe frost 
damage. 

U.S. green coffee prices may rise further 
in 1976 in view of the tight world supply 
situation. In January, major roasters 
announced that wholesale prices of roasted 
coffee would be increased by IS cents per 
pound and prices of Instant coffee 2 cents 
per ounce. This means US. consumers can 
expected further substantial hikes from last 
December's U.S. average price of $ 1 S 1 per 
1-lb. can of regular coffee and the S) .77 per 
6hjz. jar of instant coffee early this year, 

Per capita US, coffee consumption has 
been on a long-term downtrend since 1962. 
While it is unclear what forces have been 
behind the downtrend, prospective record 
high rciail prices this year probably will fur- 
ther reduce consumption from the 1975 
level of 12J pounds (green bean equivalent). 

Per capita tea consumption totaled 0,80 
pound (dry leaf basis) in 1975, the same as 
in 1974. Wliile tea consumption held up last 
year, imports totaled about 160 million 
pounds, down around 20 million from 1974. 

The VS. average retail price of a package 
of 48 lea bags in the last quarter of 1975 
was 90 cents, up nearly 13 cents from the 
year before. However, the wholesale price of 
tea (New York spot-lndia-Sn Lanka compo- 
site) changed very little during the period. 

U.S. tea consumption likely will change 
little from 1975. Prices-part icularly at 
retaiJ-are likely to average several cents per 
pound above 1975. However, the sharply 
higher coffee prices in prospect this year 
could pull both tea consumption and tea 
prices up more than now expected. (Fred 
Gray) 
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MARKETING 

While the cost of marketing food is 
expected to continue rising this year, some 
easing in prices for materials and services 
purchased by food marketing firms may 
hold the increase to around 5 to 6 percent, 
compared with the 9-percent rise in 1975. 

Increased spreads for animal products 
apparently wfll contribute most to the 
higher food marketing charges, in sharp con- 
trast to last year when greater spreads for 
crop products accounted for the bulk of the 
gain. 

Marketing spreads for animal products 



entered the year at record levels. AJthough 
they may be squeezed somewhat in spring 
and summer as prices for meat animals rise, 
these spreads may increase next fall if meat 
animal prices drop. 

In contrast, spreads for Crop products, 
also record high at the outset of the year, are 
expected to continue to increase gradually 
during 1976, Farm-retail price spreads are 
relatively wider for crop products than for 
livestock products and are less sensitive to 
changes in farm prices. The extent of the 
gain in crop product price spreads will 
depend mostly on hikes in prices fur goods 
and services purchased by food marketing 
firms and increases in hourly earnings of 
food marketing employees. 

After increasing 8 percent from Septem- 
ber to December, the farm-retail price spread 
for a market basket of farm foods con- 
tinued to widen from December to January, 

increasing 1 percent. Sharp increases for 
eggs and beef and more moderate increases 
for other animal products were partially 
offset by decreases for crop products— 
particularly bakery and cereal and oilseed 
products. In January, th farm-retail spread 
averaged 5 percent wideT than a year earlier. 

Mont h4o -month variations in the spread 
may be simply a measure of the lack of 
responsiveness of retail prices to farm prices. 
But over a longer period, the spread repre- 
sents charges incurred between the farm and 
the consumer for assembling, processing, 
transporting, and distributing food products 
fromll-S. farms. 
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AND DtSTfttBUTm A MA8K£T BASKET OF POOD. THE FARM VALUE tS THE GROSS flETUflN TO FARMERS FOR 
EQUIVALENT AMOUNTS OF THESE FOODS, 



Retail prices for farm foods decreased 
0,2 percent from December to January, 
mainly reflecting lower prices for pork* 
poultry, bakery and cereal products, and 
fats and oils. Retail prices increased for 
dairy products, eggs, and fresh vegetables. 
In January, the retail cost of the market 
basket averaged almost 6 percent above a 
year earlier. 

Returns to farmers for the quantity of 
farm products equivalent to foods in ihe 
market basket decreased 1 JB percent in 
January. Lower prices for fresh fruits, poul- 
try, meat animals, and milk were partially 
offset by higher prices for fresh vegetables 
and oilseeds. The farmer's share of the con- 
sumers dollar spent in retail food stores 
averaged 40.5 cents in January, compared 
with 4L2 cents the previous month and 39.9 
cents a year earlier. 

Pork Spreads Rise 

Many short-term changes either up or 
down in marketing spreads stem from the 
fact that retail price movements often lag 
farm price changes. Pork spreads currently 
are a good case in point. Retail prices for 
pork peaked at SL59 per pound last 
October but had dropped about IS cents per 
pound by January, partially reflecting a 22- 
cent drop in the farm value from its 
September peak. With the steep drop in hog 
prices from September to November, farm- 
retad spreads increased sharply to 65 cents 
in November but by January had tailed off 
about 8 cents. 

Practically all of the decrease in the pork 
spread since November was in the farm- 
wholesale component, which includes 
charges for marketing and slaughtering hogs, 
and curing, processing, and transporting 
pork to the city where consumed. 

The wholesale-retail component of the 
pork spread by January had changed very 
little from the November peak. This compo* 
nent includes not onJy the gross margin for 
retailing, but also includes charges made for 
other marketing services such as fabricating, 
wholesaling, and mtracity transportation, 

In January, the retail price for pork 
averaged $1 .44 per pound, up 29 cents from 
a year earlier. Prices for barrows and gilts 



'The market basket represent* the average 
quantities of U £. farm -originated foods purchased 
annually per household in 1960-61, Retail cost of 
these foods is based on an inde* of retail prices for 
domestically produced farm foods, a eomponcnl 
of the Consumer Price Index published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The farm value is the 
payment to farmers for equivalent quantities of 
food products minus allowances for byproducts. 
The farm-retail spread is the difference between 
the retail cost and farm value. 
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averaged about $48 this January, almost $10 
higher than in January 1975. Asa result, the 
farm value for the live-animal equivalent of a 
pound of pork at retail was up 20 cents from 
a year earlier, The tota! farnweiail spread 
widened about 9 cents during the 12- 
month period. However* the wholesale retail 
segment of the total spread averaged more 
than 15 cents above year-earlier levels, while 
the farm whole sale segment averaged almost 
6 cents lower. Wider marketing spreads 
accounted for about one-third of the rise in 
retail pork prices from January 1 975 to 
January 1976* and higher returns to farmers 
accounted for two-thirds. 

Marketing spreads for pork products may 
continue to decrease in coming months, if 
hog prices hold near current Levels and if 
retailers continue to adjust retail prices to 
reflect the lower price levels. However, 
spreads may not return to earlier reduced 
levels because rising costs of marketing 
inputs continue to exert upward pressure on 
farm-retail spreads. (Henry Badger) 
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COMMODITIES 

The catrle inventory turndown provides 
optimism for cattlemen later this year and 
on into 1977* especially for cow-calf opera- 
tors who have had poor returns for more 
than a year and a half. 

After increasing an average of almost 3 
million head per year since 1967, trie count 
of all cattle and calves on farms at the begin- 
ning of this year was 1 28 million, down 3.9 



million from a year earlier. The extremely 
heavy rate of cow slaughter during 1975, up 
more than 50 percent from a year earlier, 
was enough to reduce the beef cow inven- 
tory to 43.7 million head, 4 percent below a 
year ago and the first year-to-year decline 
since 1958. The number of heifers being 
kept for beef cow replaecments in early 
1976 totaled 7.2 million head, about a fifth 
fewer than a year ago and the smallest 
number since 1972. 

Estimates of the January 1 feeder cattle 
supply point to higher feeder Ctllle prices 
tliisycar. The number of steers and heifers 
outside feedlots and available forfeeding is 
estimated at around 46 million head, down 6 
percent from a year earlier. 

The downturn in the total cattle herd, 
and specifically the beef cow herd* improves 
longer term prospects for the economic 
health of thearttic industry. The heavy rate 
of cow culling— coming at the same time 
pork production was at its Lowest level in 
more than a decade— tempered the price- 
depressing impact of record beef supplies. !f 
cow slaughter during the coming months 
declines as much as now seems likely, prices 
of all classes of cattle will be turning higher 
by midyear. Cow prices likely will rise 
relatively more than other classes of cattle. 

Fed Cattle Marketings, Placements increase 

Fed cattle marketings during January 
in the seven States reporting were up 22 



CATTLE AND CALVES ON FARMS AND RANCHES, JANUARY 1 
Class 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



1976 



Thou, head 

Ail cattle and calves 114,578 117.862 12V;534 127,670 131,826 127,976 

Cows and heifers that 

have calved 49,786 50,585 52,541 54,293 56,682 54,834 

8eef cows 37,877 38,807 40 p 9l8 43,008 45,472 43,743 

Milk cows 11,909 11,778 11 p 624 11,286 11,211 11,092 

Heifers, 500 pounds 

and over 16,620 17,214 17,743 18,988 19,482 18,564 

For beef cow 

replacements ^ 6,664 6,987 ? p 436 8,226 8,879 7,197 

For milk cow 

replacements ^ 3,843 3 r 828 3,874 3,942 4,095 3,973 

Other heifers 6,113 6,399 6,434 6,821 6,509 7,395 

Steers, 500 pounds 

and over 15,610 15,999 16,555 17,802 16,373 17,153 

Bulls, 500 pounds 

and over 2,327 2,376 2,466 2,645 2.987 2,849 

Heifers, steers and bulls, 
under 500 pounds 30,235 31,688 32,229 33,942 36,302 34,575 

AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



percent from December, reflecting tlie 
buildup of cattle on feed inventories late 
last year. January marketings from these 
States were still the largest for any month 
since October 1974. 

Under pressure of more fed cattle and a 
continued high slaughter of cows t fed steer 
prices have moved substantially tower during 
the past 2 months. Placements of ctttle on 
feed during January were down from 
September-December 1975 levels but con- 
tinued about a fifth above a year earlier, 
perhaps indicating some optimism by feeders 
for a recovery in the fed cattle market later 
this year. 

The sharp increase in fed marketings dur- 
ing January more than offset the increase in 
placements, resulting in a small decline in 
the number of cattle on feed from January 
to February. Still the February 1 on-feed 
inventory exceeded the level of a year ago 
by 38 percent. 

Price strength in the fed cattle market 
Over the next several months wilJ be deter- 
mined largely by marketings of fed cattle 
and the level of nonfed slaughter. At the 
start of the year, feeders in 23 major States 
were planning a 12-percent Increase in 
first quarter marketings over a year earlier, 
and cow slaughter could be up perhaps 25 to 
30 percent. These increased, marketings of 
cattle for slaughter have pushed prices lower 
recently, squeezing margins for feeders. 
Choice slaughter steers in the Midwest in 



mid -February were selling at around $39 

per 100 pounds, down about $5 from early 
January and the lowest since the spring of 
1975. 

Fed cattle marketings will remain large 
through midyear. However, if nonfed slaugh- 
ter declines as much as now seems likely, 
Choice steers at Omaha may be selling back 
up in the mid-$40's sometime during the 
spring quarter. Feeder cattle prices likely 
will parallel movements in the fed cattle 
market. Tf feed costs remain near current 
levels and fed cattle prices rebound as 
expected, feeder cattle prices could generally 
exceed feci prices later in the year. (EJdon 
Ball) 

Milk Production Heads Up 

Prospects for increased milk production 
in early 1976 remain bright, with January 
posting an almost 2-percent gain from a year 
earlier. Gains in milk output per cow proba- 
bly will outweigh the declines in milk cow 
numbers rather easily in early 1976. Milk- 
feed price relationships likely will remain 
well above early 1975 levels and the resul- 
tant heavier concentrate feeding could result 
in more normal year-to-year increases in pro- 
duction per cow. 

During the first half, total milk produc- 
tion could run 1 percent or more above a 
year earlier. Gains later in 1976 will depend 
on feed prices, cull cow prices, and develop- 
ments in the general economy. Revised milk 
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production estimates place the 1975 total at 
1 15.5 billion pounds, down just barely from 
1974. 

Although the continued decline in milk 
cow numbers was slightly sharper in recent 
months than in early 1975 , it likely will 
remain smalt compared with earlier years. 
Many replacement heifers were on farms 
on January 1 , which will help to bolster milk 
cow numbers* in addition, off-farm alterna- 
tives for dairymen are not expected to 
improve sharply. These factors may be par- 
tially offset by somewhat higher cull cow 
prices expected by midyear. 

Farm milk prices have begun to decline 
seasonally with farmers receiving an average 
S 10.20 per 100 pounds of milk in January, 
down a dime from December but up $1JS7 
from last January. Sharper -than -normal sea- 
sonal declines are expected in coming 
months as recent sharp drops In wholesale 
dairy product prices are reflected in farm 
milk prices; even so, they will remain well 
above year-earlier levels. By mid-February, 
wholesale prices of butter, cheese .and non- 
fat dry milk were all just slightly above the 
Commodity Credit Corporation's (CCC) 
support purchase prices. (James J. Miller) 



Egg Production Holding Near 1975 

Egg production during January-June 
1976 will probably total close toyear*earlier 
levels. The rate of lay will likely continue 
the upward trend of recent years and average 
higher than a year ago. Layer numbers 
should show a small gain this winter but 
then drop back in the spring. The size of the 
spring drop will depend heavily on pro- 
ducers' plans for their older hens. If the deci- 
sion is to cull the old hens instead of force 
molting them as happened last spring, the 
drop could be substantial. 

Egg prices probably will be seesawing in 
coming months, but for the first half they 
should end up ahead of a year earlier. New 
York wholesale prices for grade A large eggs 
averaged 68 cents a dozen in January, 6 
cents above last year. Prices fell sharply in 
late January and early February although 
they still are well above a year ago. As Easter 
approaches, prices should strengthen, but 
after that they probably will show their 
usual seasonal spring decline. (Gerald R. 
Rector) 

Domestic Feeding Picking Up; 
Prices Holding 

The current expansion In U.S. livestock 
and poultry feeding-plus an expected 20 to 
30 percent gain in exports- should push 
1975/76 feed grain disappearance up to 
almost 200 million short tons, compjred 
with last year's 172 million. 
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Domestic feed use this year is projected 
at 1 25*133 million short tons, more than a 
tenth above 1974/75. Feed grain exports 
likely will be at a record-high 48-52 million 
short tons, up well over a fifth from last 
year. 

Prices of No, 2 Yellow com at Chicago in 
mid-February averaged around $2.70 per 
bushel, about 35 cents below a year earlier 
but higher than the harvest Lows last fall. 
There may be some further price strengthen- 
ing because of stepped-up domestic feeding 
and continued record large exports. The 
1975/76 sea son -aver age price received by 
farmers for corn is estimated it J250 a 
bushel, about 50 cents Less than for the 
smaller 1974 crop. Prospects for 1976 feed 
grain production will be a major factor 
influencing prices during the Last part of the 
1 975/76 marketing year. 

Use of high-protein feeds in 1975/76 is' 
expected to be a record 20 million tons 
because of the large soybean supply along 
with meal prices that favor liberal use of pro- 
tein iii feed rations. (George R, Rockwell, 
Jr.) 

Poor Weather Causes Concern Over Winter 
Wheat Crop 

Continued dryness, inadequate snow 
cover, and some soil Mowing have 
heightened concern for the Hard Red Winter 
wheat crop, which normally makes up two- 
thirds of the total winter wheat crop. As of 
December 1, 1975, winter wheat production 
was forecast at 1.5 billion bushels, down 
from 1 .65 billion bushels harvested last sum- 



mer, Planted acreage was up 2 percent last 
fall, but projected yields were lower. Yields 
in the most seriously affected five-State area 
(Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and Texas) were forecast then at nearly 20 
bushels per seeded acre, down from 24 
bushels last season. 

Crop conditions in that area have deteri- 
orated since December. Since wheat plants 
have been dormant during the winter 
months, deterioration represents mounting 
stress on the crop. In this stage, the crop still 
can benefit from Improvement in moisture 
conditions during the next montli or two. 
The extent of damage can be assessed better 
in March when plains start to green up. 

Condition of soft winter wheat in the 
Pacific Northwest and Midwest varies 
from good to excellent-and another bumper 
crop seems likely. This would offset some of 
the decline in Hard Red Winter wheat pro- 
duction. 

Prospects for the spring wheat crop still 
look good. Growers earlier reported plans to 
increase acreage 4 percent. Moisture has 
been relatively plentiful and planting condi- 
tions should be favorable. If growing wea- 
ther is also favorable, a crop in excess of 500 
million bushels may be harvested. 

Even if the 1976 Hard Red Winter crop is 
below the record 1975 harvest of over 1 bil- 
lion bushels, carryout stocks of Hard Red 
Winter are expected to grow by nearly a 
third this summer. Considering the good 
prospects for other winter wheat and spring 
wheat and the expected increase In total 
carryover, the 1976/77 wheat supply may 



not be significantly below this year's 24 
billion bushels. (Frank Gomme) 

Soybean Use Up Sharply 

A big pickup in domestic use of soybean 
oil and meal-along with an improved out- 
look for the livestock and poultry Industries 
in Western Europe— are the big factors 
behind the 15-percent increase now 
expected in domestic use and exports of 
soybeans in 1975/76. However, the pro- 
jected disappearance— roughly 1.4 billion 
bushels— will still be smaller than available 
supplies, signaling a buildup in the carryover 
this coming September io more than 300 
million bushels. Soybean prices for the 
1975/76 season are estimated to average 
around $4,65 a bushel, with crude soybean 
oil prices for the season averaging about half 
the 3) cents a pound of last year and 44- 
percent protein meal prices near 1974/75's 
$130-a -ton average. 

Domestic use of soybean oil during the 
current marketing year may total about 7.2 
billion pounds, just a little short of the all- 
time high set in 1973/74 indwell above the 
depressed 6Vi billion pounds of last season . 
Lower oil prices (only about half their year- 
earlier level in February), smaller supplies of 
competing domestic fats and oils (especially 
lard, cottonseed oil, and edible tallow), and 
the pickup in economic activity have been 
and will continue to be Important factors 
spurring soybean oil use this season. 

Overseas, however, our soybean oil is not 
faring well. UJS. exports probably will 
total no more than 0£ billion pounds in 
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1975/76^ at least a fifth below last season. 
Competition from larger foreign supplies of 
oilseeds and fats and oils, particularly Brazi- 
lian soybeans and Malaysian palm oil— along 
with reduced P.L. 480 shipments-are 
bearish factors. 

Soybean oil prices (crude, Decatur) 
declined from 21 cents per pound in Octo- 
ber to around 16 cents in February, and 
heavy stocks are expected to pressure prices 
for the balance of the season. Soybean oil 
stocks by next October I are expected to 
climb to over a billion pounds, up from 0,6 
billion on October 1, 1975. (S. A. Gazelle) 

Larger Cotton Acreage Indicated 

With more attractive cotton prices in 
relation to competing crops, particularly 
soybeans in the Delta, growers planned to 
plant over 1 1 million acres of upland cotton 
in 1976, based on early season plans 
reported in January, If realized, this would 
be 1 j6 million acres more than in 1975, but 
still almost 2 l A million below 1974 plantings. 
However, further improvement in cotton 
prices since the January survey could 
encourage a bigger boost In plantings. 

If plantings equal acreage intentions, pro- 
duction would be up sharply, especially if 
yields return to more normal levels. But in 
view of the relatively low carryover of 3¥t to 

4 million bales expected this summer, and if 
yields aren't better than the 441 pounds per 
harvested acre achieved in 1974 and 1975, 
tight supplies likely would limit domestic 
and export use during 1976/77. 

VS. mill consumption of cotton during 
the current marketing season is expected to 
total 6j8 to 7 J million bales, compared with 

5 9 million a year ago. However, continuing 
intense competition from manmade fibers 
and increasing imports of cotton textile 
products have combined to limit further 
recovery in cotton mill use. Cotton prices 
have risen above manmade fiber prices, a sit- 
uation which could lead to some competitive 
losses for cotton later in 1976. 

Imports of cotton textile products have 
picked up sharply in recent months, and 
during December totaled the equivalent of a 
record 1 36 i) 00 bales of raw cotton, more 
than double year-earlier levels. Most of the 
increased shipments came from the People's 
Republic of China, with which we have no 
textile trade agreements, (R. G. Barlowe) 

Canned Vegetables Cheaper 

To get canned tomatoes, peas, beets, and 
snapbeans moving off the retailer's shelf fas- 
ter, canncrs have set their case price at about 
the lowest average level smce September 
J 974. However, even with heavier shipments 
in the first few months of J976, canners' 
and distributors' stocks aren't likely to get 



down as low as the end-of-season positions 
experienced in 1974 or 1975. 

The prospective large carryover into the 
1976/77 marketing year may mean substan- 
tially less acreage will be needed for most 
processing vegetable crops this year. This 
will probably result in lower unit prices paid 
to growers for processing crops, and may 
mean a lower total value for vegetable crops 
this year. (Charles Porter and Joseph Combs) 

Available Fruit Supplies Generally Larger 
The index of prices received by growers 
for fresh and processed fruit has been declin- 
ing since last September to 129 (1967=100) 
in January, S percent below a year ago. This 
was primarily because of lower prices for 
most noncitrus fruit for processing use* 
while grower prices for most fresh fruit, 
including Lemons, oranges, pears, and tan* 
gerines, in January were reported above 
year -earlier levels- 
Grower prices for most fresh fruit are 
expected to advance seasonally during the 
first half of J976 to levels above a year ago. 
However, with Lower prices for processing 
noncitrus fruits, overall prices received by 
growers for fresh and processed fruit during 
the first half of 1976 are Likely to average 
slightly below year-earlier Levels. 

In response to Larger supplies, wholesale 
prices of most processed fruit items have 
weakened. The BLS wholesale price index 
for canned fruit has declined steadily since 
last April and in January was almost 4 per- 
cent below the high levels of the preceding 
year. Available data for some leading items 



indicate that January 1 canner stocks were 
sharply above u year ago. Thus, prices are 
not expected to advance, but could^ continue 
to decrease for some items If movement docs 
not improve. Wholesale prices of canned 
fruit juice have also weakened, and the 
January index was slightly below the high 
levels of a year ago. 

Trie January Wholesale Price Index for 
dried and dehydrated fruit was moderately 
lower than a year ago, but the price index 
for frozen fruits and juices has remained 
materially above year-earlier levels. With 
cold storage holdings moderately smaller 
than a year ago, wholesale prices of frozen 
fruit will remain firm through spring. 

However, as the economic recovery accel- 
erates in the months ahead, demand for 
processed fruit items could strengthen. Thus, 
the continued higher cost of marketing com- 
bined with increased demand could cause 
retail prices of processed fruit to remain rela- 
tively high during the first half of 1976. 

February J prospects point to a citrus 
crop this year nearly as Large as the record 
14,6 million tons of J974/75, and much 
larger than previous years. This year*s orange 
crop was estimated 3 percent smaller than 
1974/75 with output down in all producing 
areas except Texas, The cold weather experi- 
enced in California during late December 
and early January is not expected to reduce 
the quantity of oranges. On the other hand, 
grapefruit supplies are expected to be record 
large in 1975/76. Oranges and grapefruit 
citrus output. (Andrew Duymovic and Ben 
Huang) 
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POLICY 
DEVELOPMENTS 

Dairy Bit] Vetoed; Supports Set at SO 
Percent on April 1 

In late January, the President vetoed a 
bill passed by Congress which would have 
increased the price support level for manu- 
facturing grade milk to 85 percent of parity 
through March 31, 1978* and also would 
have provided for quarterly adjustments in 
the support price during that period. An 
override vote in Congress was not successful. 

In early February, Secretary Butz 
announced plans to set the dairy price sup- 
port level at 80 percent of parity on April 1 , 
1976, the beginning of the 1976/77 market- 
ing year. He also indicated that the price 
support level would be reviewed on a quar- 
terly basis. This could mean an increase of 
around 40 cents per 100 pounds in the sup- 
port price for manufacturing milk on April 
1 , depending on what happens to the Parity 
Index by the beginning of the dairy market- 
ing year. The current support price is $7.71 
per 100 pounds. Although market prices of 
manufacturing milk (at $9-09 in January 
when adjusted to the annual average fat 
test) are well above support levels, this 
action will help to limit seasonal declines in 
farm milk prices this spring. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 requires 
that milk be supported between 75 and 90 
percent of parity , as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines necessary to assure an 
adequate supply. The parity equivalent price 
for manufacturing mitk at the beginning of 
the marketing year is used to determine the 
support price level. (Cecil Davison) 



New Law Extends Target Price Concept 
to Rice Producers 

February 1976 saw the passage of the 
Rice Production Act of 1975, which 
suspends marketing quotas and penalties for 
the 1976 and 1977 crops and removes 
restrictions on rice production. The act esta- 
blishes an allotment of 1 ,8 million acres for 
the 1976 and 1977 crops. A target price base 
of $8 per cwt. and a price support loan rate 
of 56 per cwt. has been set for those pro- 
ducers who hold allotments. Only the pro- 
duction from allotted acreage will be eligible 
for price support and deficiency payments. 
Should the national average marketing price 
for tiie first 5 months of the marketing year 
fall below the target price, deficiency pay- 
ments will be made. The payment rate will 
be equal to the target price less the average 
market price or the loan rate, whichever is 
higher. Payments (deficiency and disaster) 
will be limited to 355,000 per person each 
year. 

Set-aside may be authorized by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture if the prospective rice 
carryover exceeds 15 percent of the total 
supply during the marketing year. It has 
been announced that there will he no set- 
aside requirements for the 1976 crop. Pro- 
ducers may substitute any nonconserving 
crop except peanuts, certain kinds of 
tobacco or ELS cotton, or any conserving 
crop including improved volunteer cover for 
rice in order to preserve their rice allot- 
ments, If producers choose to substitute 
other crops for rice, they will still be eligible 
for deficiency payments, if such payments 
are required for the 1976 crop. (Frank 
Comrne) 

Impact of Proposed Water Quality 
Regulations Studied 

The Environmental Protection Agency's 
(EPA) proposed new regulations regarding 
wastewater runoff would require EPA per- 
mits for all operations- regardless of size- 
which either discharge measurable waste into 
navigable waters through a manmade drain- 
age ditch, flushing system, or other similar 
device, or discharge measurable wastes 
directly into navigable waters which origi- 
nate outside of and traverse the operation. 
Currently t EPA wastewater guidelines apply 
Only to operations with 1 ,000 animal units 
or more(l ,000 beef animals, 2,500 hogs* or 
700 dairy cows). 

If these proposed regulations are issued, 
an estimated 94,500 beef, dairy, and hog 
production facilities may be required to file 
for a National Pollutant Discharge Elimina- 
tion System (NPDES) permit. Oer 70 per- 
cent of these operations have capacities of 
less than 100 beef animals, 250 hogs and 
pigs or 70 dairy cows. It is also estimated 



that producers would have to invest more 
than S200 million in systems to control 
runoff and that more than a tenth of the 
producers affected would have to relocate 
their operations. 

The proposed regulations also contain a 
case by case provision where the EPA 
regional administrator can decide a feeding 
operation needs a permit if the operation 
creates a water pollution problem. If this 
provision were strictly enforced, an addi- 
tional 105,000 operations could be affected. 

USDA is working closely with the EPA 
staff to suggest ways to modify the regula- 
tions to achieve a balance between maintain- 
ing a viable livestock industry and improving 
water quality, (John Schaub) 

Revised Beef Grade Standards Go 
Into Effect 

Revised US, grade standards for beef 
became effective February 23, 1976. The 
new standards will allow slightly leaner beef 
to qualify forlLS. Prime and Choice grades. 
USDA officials expect the new standards 
will encourage producers to raise leaner beef 

Four major changes are included in the 
revised standards: 

All beef carcasses graded by USDA will 
be graded for both quality and yield. 
Formerly, they could be graded for either 
quality or yield t or both. 

Conformation (shape of carcass) will be 
eliminated as a factor in determining the 
quality grades. This will contribute to a 
more uniform range of quality within each 
grade. 

Slight reductions in the marbling 
requirements (flecks of fat within the lean) 
will result in slightly leaner beef qualifying 
for U .S . Prime and Choice . 

—The U .S . Good grade has been redefined 
to make it mueh more restrictive and more 
consistent hi measuring eating quality. The 
revised Good grade should appeal to con- 
sumers who want to purchase lean, but 
relatively tender beef. 



1976 Burley Quota Reduced 

The 1976 national marketing quota of 
burley tobacco has been set at 630 million 
pounds-40 million pounds below last year's 
quota. This 5-percent reduction is the 
maximum allowed by law and was taken to 
keep supplies in line with demand. However, 
effective farm quotas for 1976 are expected 
to total about 727 million pounds, 3 percent 
less than last year. This is because special 
provisions of the burley tobacco program 
allow the total actual farm quotas in effect 
in a given year to be greater or smaller than 
the announced national marketing quota. 
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INPUTS 



At planting time * farmers are facing rela- 
tively favorable product prices as well as 
larger supplies for many of their important 
inputs. Fertilizer prices are off sharply from 
a year ago, pesticide prices are generally 
holding, and fuei costs have edged down 
slightly since fall. Credit will also be i bit 
cheaper* as interest rates on nonreal estate 
farm loans are well under early 1975. 

The gains in prices paid by farmers 
slowed markedly in 1975. In January*prices 
of production items, Interest * wages, and 
taxes were up only about 6 percent from a 
year earlier, versus a I2i>crccnl hikeduring 
the comparable 1974*1975 period. 



Fertilizer Prices Soft 

Fertilizer prices this spring are expected 
to be down considerably -perhaps as much 
as 25 percent-from prices during the 1975 
planting season as supplies are much more 
ample than a year ago. Some materials could 
be down as much as 40 percent in the Mid^ 
west. 

On the supply side, nitrogen production 
could be somewhat larger in 1976 because of 
the number of new plants which began oper- 
ations in 1 975 ♦ (Two more plants are slated 
to come on stream In late 1976, which will 
boost supplies still further next year.) The 
potential increase in the supply of fertilizer 
is almost 20 percent more nitrogen in 1976 
than actual 1975 use, although at Current 
price levels production increases will proba- 
bly be limited to about 5 percent. The larger 
acreages of corn and cotton slated for this 
year should boost demand for nitrogen over 
last season's levels. 



Phosphate production capacity in 1976 
far outstrips UJS. farmers' projected needs. 
U + S. manufacturers are capable of producing 
over 9 million tons of phosphates— more 
than twice farm phosphate use in 1975 and a 
third more than the 6 million tons projected 
to be needed for domestic and export use 
this year. 

Potash supplies in 1976 should about 
match demand. Imports from Canada will 
supply about three-fourths of our needs this 
year* with domestic production expected 
to hold fairly steady. (John F.Gale) 

Pesticide Production Up-Prices Holding 

The pesticide supply situation continues 
to improve. Pesticide manufacturers may 
increase production from a year agu by 10 
to 15 percent. Production of herbicides and 

insecticides is expected to increase about the 
same as for all pesticides, with lesser gains 
for fungicides. In addition* the overall inven- 
tory situation has improved from a year 
earlier. 

Acreage hikes for certain crops will boost 
pesticide needs for these crops about in pro- 
portion to changes in planted acres. Early 
season planting intentions for corn, cotton* 
sorghum* durum, and other spring wheat 
point to larger plantings* ranging from 2 to 
17 percent above a year ago. Soybean 
acreage is expected to decline by perhaps 5 
to 10 percent with a corresponding decrease 
m pesticide needs. Although cotton acreage 
is likely to increase, possibly 15 to 20 per- 



FEED PRICES PAID BY FARMERS 



cent, supplies of pesticides used in cotton 
production are expected to be adequate. In 
fact* cotton pesticide supplies should be 
close to 1974 levels when farmers planted 
13 J million acres. 

Manufacturers' pesticide prices have 
averaged about 5 percent above a year ear- 
lier. However larger supplies are holding 
retail pesticide prices near year-earlier levels, 
and in some cases prices are down slightly. 
(Paul Andrilenas) 

Feed Prices Below A Year Ago 

Feed prices it the beginning of 1976 have 
declined from last autumn and were around 
9 percent below last January*s leveh Among 
the major livestock feeds, only hay prices 
were running above year-earlier levels. How- 
ever, average feed prices did rise around I 
percent from December to January with hay 
and feed grains accounting for most of the 
rise. 

Commercial feed sales increased steadily 
during January and early February spurred 
by cold weather and feeder optimism. How- 
ever t warm, open weather in many areas of 
the country during mid-February resulted in 
some short-run cutback in feeding. 

Domestic utilization of grains and high- 
protein feeds is expected to be up substan- 
tially this year over last year's depressed 
levels. Feed grain and soybean meal used in 
livestock feeding are likely to be up 10 to 15 
percent in 1975/76 over year^earlier levels. 
(CarlVosloh*Jr.) 
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Interest Rates Ease On Operating Loans 

Interest rates on n on real estate farm loans 
have declined from the peaks reached in 
early 1975 and currently appear to be level- 
ing out. Rates charged by commercial banks 
are down considerably. Rales of rural banks, 
while fluctuating less than those of large 
commercial banks, have also declined from 
the 1975 average of about 9 percent 
Interest rates charged by Production Credit 
Associations (PCA*s) were at 8.5 percent in 
January 1976, down more than 1 percentage 
point from the peak of 1975. 

The decline in PCA rates is a reflection of 
the reduction in the cost of money in the 
central money markets, where PCA loan 
funds are obtained. For example, the prime 
rate charged by major commercial banks in 
early February was about 6 5 percent, down 
from a high of around 12 percent reached in 
mid- 1 974. 

Banks furnish about half of the total 
operating loan funds used by farmers, while 
PCA's provide about 30 percent. This 
decline in the rates charged by the major 
lenders significantly affects the total interest 
charges paid by farmers on their operating 
loans, (Philip Allen) 



No Fuel Shortage Threat 

Fuel supplies, in general, will pose few 
problems for farmers this year. Gasoline and 
diesel supplies are plentiful, and prices are 
sliding as much as I to 2 cents per gallon 
from those paid in the fall Propane stocks 
are adequate due largely to a relatively mild 
winter, which enabled public utilities to 
meet peak customer demands without 
having to supplement natural gas with large 
quantities of LP gas. Deregulation of natural 
gas would increase the delivered price of gas 
to farmers, but It should encourage explora- 
tion, increase supply, and prolong farm use 
of natural gas for Irrigation, brooding, and 
other production purposes. (Earle E. Gavett) 



New Machine Safety Guarding 
Standard Issued 

A new safety standard for power take- 
offs and belt and chain drives on farm 
machinery operated by hired employees is 
expected to be issued in early March by the 
Occupational Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and will go into effect within 90 
days. During the intervening period, OSHA 
will conduct an educational program for the 
Nation's agricultural employers. Educational 
material will be available through such 
agencies as USDA's Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service and 
the Extension Service, (Conrad Fritsch) 
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GENERAL 
ECONOMY 

The fiscal 1977 budget proposed to Con- 
gress reflects a dramatic slowing in the rate 
of increase in federal expenditures, a broad 
consolidation of domestic programs, special 
corporate tax incentives to create jobs in 
high -unemployment areas, and further indi- 
vidual and corporate tax cuts, The goal of 
the proposed budget is to promote the 
Nation's economic recovery without acceler- 
ating inflation. 
The new budget proposes a5&-percent 



increase in Federal expenditures in fiscal 
1977 compared with an estimated increase 
of 15 percent in fiscal 1976, At the same 
time, total revenues are slated for a sharp 

rise of 18 percent compared with 6 percent 
in fiscal 1976. The net impact of the budget 
is to reduce the Federal deficit from an esti- 
mated $76 billion in fiscal 1976 to $43 
billion in 1977. 

The fiscal 1977 budget, with total outlays 
of $394 billion, asks Congress to accept the 
$28 -billion -a -year reduction in individual 
and corporate taxes outlined last October 
tied to dollar-for-dollar cuts In Federal 
spending. The proposed tax reductions 
would be permanent and would become 
effective July 1, 1976. The reductions would 
be about $10 billion larger at an annual rate 
than those effective an the first half of 1976, 
They would reduce receipts by about $28 
billion in 1977 relative to current programs* 
with about three-fourths of the reductions 
going to individual taxpayers and one-fourth 
to corporations. 

Total 1977 outlays for farm income and 
research programs are budgeted at $1 s 729 
million. This includes proposed increases for 
research to improve production efficiency 
and for pest and disease eradication, The 
current farm pohcy strives to permit market 
forces rather than govemment-to indicate 
levels of crop production, while still protect- 
ing producers against severe price declines. 
Further reductions in farm income stabiliza- 
tion programs next fiscal year are contingent 
on enactment of the Administration's pro- 
posal to substitute an expanded crop 
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insurance program for disaster payments and 
to change the price support program for pea- 
nuts. Projected 1977 outlays for these man- 
datory programs for agriculture are $524 
million . 

Other budget items of importance lothe 
food and fiber sector include spending for 
the food stamp, school Lunch, and other 
nutrition programs. In fiscal 1976, about 
$8.2 billion was expected to be spent on 
these programs. However, if proposed modi- 
fications become effective, the 1977 budget 
for these programs would be reduced to 
around $7 JO billion. 

Tiie submitted budget also proposes the 
following changes: 

• Changes jn estate-tax laws to make it 
easier for small farmers and small business- 
men to bequeath their assets to future opera- 
tors. The proposal would permit the heirs of 
small estates to defer their Inilial estate-tax 
payment for 5 years beyond ihe date it 
would otherwise be due. After the 5-year 
period, the tax could be paid over the next 
20 -year -period at a 4 percent annual interest 
rate. 

This change would apply in full only to 
estates up to $300j000 of taxable value of a 
family farm or business. Between $300,000 
and 5600,000* there would be a dollar-for- 
dollar reduction in the value qualifying for 
the payment deferral and the extended pay- 
ment provisions. For estates of over 
S600J000, the proposed changes in the 1977 
national budget would not provide any tax 
benefits. 

At present, taxes on small estates may be 
spread over only 10 years; a 7-percent 
interest charge is assessed on the deferred 
payments. 

• Accelerated depreciation for corporate 
construction of plants and purchase of new 
equipment in areas where the unemploy- 
ment rate last year averaged 7 percent or 
more. 

• The authority lo consolidate and 
modify such welfare programs as ihose pro- 
viding food stamps and aid to families with 
dependent children. The consolidation of 16 
Federal health programs, including Medicaid, 
into one SlO-billion block grant to the 
States; Ihe consolidation of 27 Federal 
education programs into a S3J*billion block 
grant which would be administered by the 
Slates. 

• An increase of J percentage point to 
6.15 percent in the Social Securily payroll 
taxes for employers and employees, effective 
January 1, 1977. This would raise the com- 
bined employer-employee social security tax 
rate from 1 1 .7 percent to 12.3 percent and 
increase receipts by S3V4 billion in 1977. 
(Terry Barr) 
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WORLD 
AGRICULTURE 
AND TRADE 



The world economy appears poised for an 
economic recovery this year, following a 
slump in real gross national product in virtu- 
ally all major industrial countries in 1975. 
Japan alone eked out a marginally positive 
growth rate. Overall weighted economic 
growth is estimated to have fallen about 2 
percent among the industrial countries last 
year. The seven nations— including the 
United States— that account for over four- 
fifths of ihe value of total economic activity 
among industrialized nations experienced 
more severe declines in 1975 than other 
countries. 

The anticipated growth in economic acti- 
vity during 1976 (5 percent in Canada and 
Japan , slower rates for the European coun- 
tries) should boost import volume, but not 
enough to offset the unprecedented 1975 
decline in world trade. In the first half of 
1975, non petroleum imports of all the 
industrialized countries fell 22 percent in 
volume from a year earlier. Trade between 
industrialized countries should rise in 1976, 
but the full effects of the economic upswing 
will not be passed on through the trade sec- 
tor. Though the membeis of OPEC (Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries) 
will continue to buy more from developed 



countries, the growth rate likely won't 
match the 50-percent increase of 1975. 
Inflation is slowing in most developed 
countries and by late 1975 was averaging 
about 10 percent annually for the developed 
countries as a whole. However, Italy and the 
United Kingdom still suffered from 
extremely high rates. Forecasts are for 
generally lower inflation rates in 1976. 
Unemployment may continue high since any 
reduction will lag behind growth in indus- 
trial production. As employment does rise, 
the labor force may also grow as previously 
discouraged job seekers re-enter the job 
market. 

Prospects Gloomy For Many LDC's 

The LDC's (less developed countries) felt 
the repercussions of the economic recession 
in developed countries, which take three- 
founhs of their exports. The volume of 
exports from the nonpetrole urn -exporting 
LDC*s fell in 1975 after having grown 
slightly in J974. Financial constraints cur- 
tailed imports by the LDC's last year and 
may force another contraction in 1976. 
Although the demand for the exports of the 
LDC's will grow, the prospects for rising 
product prices are poor. Even the recent 
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month 3 months t974 4 



Est. Last Last 12 Last Last 12 

1974 1975 month 3 months 1974 4 month 3 months 1974 4 



1.000 



Japan 940 ( 8) 8.0 27.0 53.7 -1.8 

Germany . . 1,006 ( 9) -2.4 80.6 94.7 .4 

Canada 586 ( 9) -5.9 36.0 16.6 2.8 

United Kingdom , .. 1,021 ( 9) 3.7 66.6 5 38.2 .1 

Netherlands 196 ( 9) 1.0 51.9 38.2 3.3 

Halv „ 6 648(7) 6 -.9 6 17.6 6 32 3.4 

France 946 ( 9> 18.7 77.2 56,8 3.9 

Spain 244 ( 6) 80.7 51.9 5.0 

8elgium 186 ( 9) 6.9 77.1 37.3 4.0 

Korea 505(12) 70 19.1 19.1 8.7 

Numbers in parentheses indicate month for latest available data: 
for example, (81 ■ August 1975. ^Definitions of unemployment vary 
significantly from country to country and therefore are not 
comparable with each other. 3 Unemployment and consumer price 
data are not seasonally adjusted. Industrial production data are 
seasonally adjusted. 4 December to December change. 5 No December 
figure published by the United Kingdom due to labor strife. December 
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Percent 












1 


1-6 ( 9) 


*8J 


-14.9 


-0,6(11) 


8.8 


21.5 


? 


1.1 (10) 


-A.2 


-7.9 


.3(11) 


54 


5.9 


-r 


-1.9 [ 9) 


-6.3 


-1.1 


.9(11) 


10,4 


12.4 


2 


-8[ 9) 


-76 


-2.8 


1.4(10) 


25.8 


19.2 


7 


.9(10) 


-5.7 


•10.2 


.9(10) 


9.9 


10.9 


■4 


-19.6 ( 8) 


21.8 


-8.2 


1.1 (10) 


121 


24.5 


-2 


-.9 { 9) 


-10.7 


-5.0 


.8(10) 


10.2 


15.2 


-1 


■6.2 { 8) 


-11 J 


.7 


1.6 ( 9) 


17.4 


17.9 


-2 


20.3 ( 9) 


-4.3 


5.8 


1.1 (11) 


11.2 


15.7 


3 


3.7 ( 9) 


214 


10.1 


1.2(10) 


30,3 


26.0 



unemployment figure estimated by ERS as mid-point between 
November 1974-January 1975 ffgure, 6 Data collected first week in 
each quarter; in this particular case, the third quarter of 1975. Change 
during last month is one-third of change from second to third quarter. 
Change during last 12 months is from the third quarter 1974 to the 
third quarter 1975, and in 1974 is for fourth quarter 1973 to fourth 
quarter 1974. 
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activity in commodity agreements and 
organizations will probably not alter the sup- 
ply and demand relationships for primary 
commodities in the near future. This means 
that even with declining imports, the LDC's 
will be faced with continued high trade and 
payment imbalances that either will force an 
increasing dependence on foreign aid , lower 
their standard of living, or both. 

The current account deficit (including 
balances on trade, services, private transfers, 
and official grants) of the nonpetroleum- 
exporting LDC's In 1975 was estimated at 
$35 billion. Multilateral financing sources, 
especially the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, have pledged a lot 
more aid in the form of expanded regular 
drawings and new concessionary aid facili- 
ties, While the more dynamic of the LDC's 
will manage to grow as financing from pri- 
vate banking sources is made available and 
as exports expand, the outlook for the 
poorest LDC's is gloomy. Asa group, the 41 
nations in this category— which include Over 
One-fourth of the world's population- 
registered no real economic growth in fiscal 
1975, and only marginal growth is projected 
in the next few years. (Eileen Manfredi) 



US- Farm Exports of $22 Billion Expected 
for Fiscal 1976 

U.S. farm products continue filling tables 
and feed troughs around the world at record 
levels while tipping our trade balance into 
the black. Exports of about S22 billion are 
expected for fiscal 1976, up from £21 -6 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1975 and almost four times the 
value of fiscal 1969 exports. Export volume 
of major agricultural commodities should 
total about 105 million metric tons- 
moderately above the previous records of fis- 
cal 1974 and over a fifth above 1975's total. 

The US. agricultural uade balance for 
fiscal 1976 is expected to be around S12 
billion, the largest surplus ever. Imports are 
projected at around $9,8 billion, up slightly 
from fiscal 1975's S9.6 billion. Farm com* 
modity imports that do not compete with 
domestically produced items will increase 
sharply in value, principally because of price 
increases for coffee and binanas* Competi- 
tive imports are expected to decline in over- 
all value, although live animal and meat 
imports will show gains. Import value 
increases are also anticipated for cheese, 
edible nuts, vegetables, wines, and malt 
beverages. 

Shipments to the Soviet Union will show 
the greatest value increase in fiscal 1976- 
and smaller gains are also slated to Eastern 
Europe, North Africa, South Asia, and to 
Southeast and East Asia (excluding the PRC- 
People's Republic of China), Lower prices 



will cause a drop in the value of LLS- agricul- 
tural exports to Western Europe, but export 
volume will be greater. We expect the value 
of our export sales to the Western Hemis- 
phere and West Asia will also fall tins year 
Shipments to the PRC are unlikely to exceed 
S2 million, compared with the fiscal 1975 
total of $335 million. 

The total value of U.S. grain and feed 
exports during fiscal 1976 is now expected 
to reach SI 2.5 billion. Unit prices will 
average lower for grains, soybeans, and oil- 
seed products, but wheat and feed grain 
exports are expected to reach record vol- 



U.S. AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 



umes of over 36 million and over 44 million 
metric tons, respectively. And soybean 
exports could reach fiscal 1974' s record of 
14 million tons. Cotton, tobacco, and oil- 
cake and meal exports should remain near 
fiscal 1975 volumes, and rice and vegetable 
oil shipments will decline. 

Much of the projected Increase in total 
value of U.S. exports can be attributed to 
the significant volume of sales to the USSR 
and Eastern Europe. The dollar value of 
wheat and feed grains shipped to these desti- 
nations in the first 6 months of fiscal 1976 
exceeded SI billion, compared with S630 



Commodity 



1974 



Fiscal years 



1975 



Grain and feed ; * 10.81 

Oilseeds and products 5 + 22 

Livestock and products 1.57 

Fruits and vegetables 1 07 

Dairy products -07 

Poultry products 1 . « tl . ♦ ♦„ *, -14 

Tobacco -81 

Cotton* including linters -■•«.„. 1*31 

Sugar and tropical products . . . K _. . .-.- .29 

Total* 21.29 

forecast. 2 Totals may not add due to rounding. 
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11.54 


12.5 


4.85 


4.2 


1.44 


1.5 


1.18 


1.3 


.14 


.1 


.14 


,2 


.91 
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1.03 


.9 
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million for all of fiscal 1975. The value of 
U.S. wheat exports has also been bolstered 
by increased sales to Latin America and 
Western Europe. These significant first-half 
increases have more than offset the $585 
million decline in the value of wheat exports 
to Asia during the same period. 

The value of Corn and sorghum going to 
Western Europe during the first half totaled 
$l t l billion, up from $862 miDion for the 
same period of fiscal 1975. The value of rice 
exports is down this year most notably to 
Asia, reflecting the region's overall excellent 
production. En the first 6 months of fiscal 
1976, our rice sales to Asia reached only 
$174 million, compared with S317 million 
for the first half of fiscal 1975, Nevertheless, 
rice exports arc expected to recover suffi- 
ciently during the second half to push the 
total for the year as i whole to over $600 
million. 

The value of U.S. exports of oilseeds and 
products is now forecast to fall almost 15 
percent from the fiscal 1975 leveh Although 
increased quantities of soybeans are 
expected to be shipped (up ibout 27 per- 
cent), soybean meal and soybean oil exports 
likely will decline 2 and 44 percent, 
respectively. The declines in the quantity 
and value of vegetable oil exports reflect the 
heightened competition from foreign palm, 
coconut, and soybean oils. 

Increased shipments and unit values of 
beef, veal t and pork to Japan arc responsible 
for the expected increase in livestock and 
livestock products to almost $1 5 billion for 
fiscal 1976. Poultry sales to foreign markets 
are now projected at 5190 million, up over 
40 percent from fiscal 1975. Increased 
exports of live poultry and poultry meat to 
Canada, the European Community (EC), and 
Japan-as well as expanded shipments of 
eggs to Japan-have boosted sales recently. 

increased sales of nuts and preparations, 
fresh vegetables, dried fruits, and fresh emus 
are credited for the projected 12-percent 
gain in the value of fruit and vegetable 
exports. Low levels of nonfat dry milk 
shipments are primarily responsible for the 
expected 6 percent decline in dairy export 
val ue . 

The projected value of tobacco exports is 
still expected to exceed that of fiscal 1975, 
but because of some slippage in sales volume 
(about 7 percent), we probably won't reach 
the billion-dollar mark. Overseas sales of 
US. cotton are currently projected at about 
S900 million, off 13 percent from fiscal 
1975 + Improved U.S. price competitiveness 
and rising foreign demand since fall have 
boosted sales significantly in recent weeks. 
Shipments to Japan-traditionally our largest 
foreign market— are expected to pick up in 
the months ahead . (Sally Breedlovc) 




ENERGY REQUIREMENTS IN THE 
U.S. FOOD SYSTEM 



by R, Thomas Van Arsdall 

National Economics Analysis Division 

Economic Research Service 

The US. consumer has become increas- 
ingly aware of the Impact of energy short- 
ages and rising energy costs on utility bills 
and gasoline prices. However, much less 
obvious to consumers are the secondary 
impacts of higher energy costs as reflected in 
the prices of food and other goods and ser- 
vices. When taken as an aggregate, this 
"embodied" energy often exceeds the quan- 
tity of energy used directly by the con 
sumer. Embodied energy Is the energy 
required to produce, manufacture, transport, 
and distribute a good or service. 

Food and kindred products represent a 
vital 16 percent of consumer's total pur- 
chases. When examining the energy required 
to produce food products, h is insufficient 
to focus entirely on energy use at the farm 
production stage. Energy Is consumed during 
the extraction of raw materials, in the manu- 
facture of farm Inputs (fertilizer, farm 
machinery, feed, pesticides, petroleum 
products), in processing, and in the distribu 
tion of food products. The accompanying 
diagram masks the complexities of our food 
system, but it does illustrate the basic energy 
utilization. 1 

1 For a more derailed How diaptam, refer to: 
The US Food and Fiber Sector: Energy Use and 
Outlook w prepared by rhc Economic Research Ser- 
vice. USDA, for the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Credit and Rural Electrification* of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, U.S. Senate, 
September 20. 1974. p. 3 + 



Food System Uses a Tenth of Total Energy 

The US. food system required 6,200 tril- 
lion Btu's of energy in 1970, or about 10 
percent of this nation's total energy 
consumption. Over half of the energy was 
needed beyond the farm gate, in processing, 
marketing, and distribution. It has been 
estimated that food system energy use will 
expand about a tenth during the decade of 
the I970's + 

The type of energy used is very impor- 
tant, given the present and future supply 
levels, price ranges, political implications, 
and desirability attributes associated with 
each. Energy Is required for internal combus- 
tion engines, space heat, light, power, proc- 
ess heat, and feedstock. A different range of 
flexibility in terms of energy substjtuuon- 
for example, coal for gas is associated with 
each category. 

Approximately half of the energy con- 
sumed in the food system is petroleum, and 
another 30 percent is natural gas. Almost 90 
percent of the energy used in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer and other inputs is natural 
gas. For many purposes this fuel is the most 
desirable and least expensive alternative. Yet 
natural gas users are faced with an uncertain 
supply-price outlook. 

Gasoline and diesef fuels for tractors, 
combines, and other farm machinery com- 
prise four fifths of the direct energy require- 
ments for crop and livestock production. 
Much of the crude petroleum from which 
these fuels are refined originates from unsta- 
ble foreign sources. 
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ESTIMATES OF ENERGY USE IN U.S. FOOD SYSTEM ' 

Distillate Residual Natural Share 

Function Gasoline Diesel fuel oil fuel oil LP gas gas Electricity Coal Other Total of total 



Farm production 


503.2 


373.9 


Food 






processing 






industries . . 


10,4 


- 


Marketing and 






distribution > 


120.4 


1,202.8 


Input manufac- 






turing 


1.8 


- 



Total 



Trillion Btu's 
124.2 



50.2 



91-5 133.2 



24.9 



22,7 



26.2 



979.5 6262 205.9 



14.0 







Pet. 


- 


1,051.5 


16.9 


8.3 


2,079.9 


33.6 


- 


1,323.2 


21.3 


8.7 


1.745.4 


2&2 



5.2 1.4&T.8 185.0 

635.8 1,576.7 114.2 159.4 154.3 2,461.3 861.4 219.9 17.0 6,200.0 J00.O 

Pet. 



Share of 
total . 



10.3 



1 Data are for 1970. 



25.5 



1-8 



£6 



2.4 



39l7 1 13.9 



3.6 



100.0 



Source: Adapted from The U.S. Food and Fiber Sector: Energy Use and Outlook, prepared by the Economic Research Service, USDA, for 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Sept. 20, 1974. 



Electricity isa secondary form of energy 
which has many applications throughout the 
food system. The dependence of power 
generation on a given fuel varies from 
region to region. The cost and supply out* 
looks for electricity are influenced heavily 
by the fuel mix. For example, Northeast 
utilities rely heavily upon imported fuel oil, 
while almost all power plant boilers in the 
Gulf States are fired with natural gas. 



Direct and Indirect Energy Use included 

This analysis attempts to account for all 
energy-both direct and indirect— required to 
produce a good or service from the "mine 
mouth*' to the time it reaches the consumer. 
Direct energy in the food system embraces 
that consumed during the manufacture of 
farm inputs, In farm production, in food 
processing, and in marketing and distributing 
the final product. Indirect energy encom- 



ENERGY USE IN THE FOOD SYSTEM 



RAW MATERIALS 



INPUTS 



FARM PRODUCTION 




passes energy used in such activities as pro- 
ducing steel for tractors or food processing 
plant structures and manufacturing of food 

packaging materials. Energy required in the 
use or consumption of a commodity or ser- 
vice such as home cooking, refrigeration, or 
electricity to operate household appliances 
is noi included. Also, the energy required to 
manufacture fuels and electricity purchased 
by consumers is not included in this analysts. 
The calculated "energy intensity" represents 
how many Btu's of energy are required to 
produce each dollar's worth of good or ser- 
vice purchased by consumers. 

The measurement of direct and indirect 
energy requirements for selected goods and 
services was accomplished through input- 
output analysis. This technique measures the 
interindustry (among sectors of the econ- 
omy) transfer of goods and services required 
to satisfy the total economy. The output of 
one subsector may become the input of 
other subsectors, A University of Illinois 
study interfaced the input-output structure 
with direct energy transactions data to 
obtain the total energy intensity of the out- 
put of each subsector. 2 

The results of this study reveal energy use 
through the manufacturing stage. Dati from 
the U.S. Department of Commerce were 



2 Heiendecn. Robert A. ind Clark W. 
Billiard III, Enemy Cost of Goods and Services, 
1963 and 1967* CAC Document No. 140, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Urbana, JU., Nov. 1974. 
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adopted 10 estimate energy use in the mar- 
keting and distribution stages. 3 

In developing the comparative energy 
requirements for selected food industries, 
the detailed information was not available to 
allow a breakdown beyond the processing 
stage. Consequently, these data include 
energy consumed through the food process* 
ing stage, but do not include energy used in 
distributing and marketing. 

The most recent data available on physi- 
cal energy relationships arc based on 1967 
technology. Adjustments have been made to 
reflect 1975 production prices and energy 
oosts^ However, it was not possible to calcu- 
late the effects of new technology on 
changes in energy requirements. The average 
energy price of S233 per million Btu's used 
in this study is based on a mix of all energy 
forms used , with lower costs of coal and 
natural gas balanced against more expensive 
petroleum products and electricity. 

Food Industry High User of Energy 

The energy requirements of the food 
system are generally higher than in many 
nonfood and service industries. While energy 
charges normally range from 4 to 10 percent 
of the cost of a consumer product, food and 
kindred products iverage almost 8 percent. 
The consumer is likely to be affected by 
future increases in energy prices more so in 
food and kindred products than tn many 
other groups, especially in light of the 16- 
percent share of final demand represented 
by these items. 

Some of the increases in energy costs will 
be offset by improved efficiencies in the use 
of energy. For example, farmers already 
have made progress in coping with rising 
energy costs through use of minimum tillage 
techniques and by switching to fuel-conserv- 
ing diescl tractors. Nine out of every 10 new 
tractors purchased in 1974 were diescl 
powered. A diesel tractor uses approxi- 
mately 73 percent as much fuel as a gasoline 
tractor in performing equivalent work. When 
combined with the fact that the diesel fuel 
cost per gallon is about two-thirds that of 
gasoline, the farmer saves as much as half of 
his fuel costs. Continued conservation 
efforts throughout the food system will act 
to lessen the adverse impact of increased 
energy costs upon food prices. 

Energy and Labor Costs in Prospective 
The importance of the energy cost com- 
ponent should be placed in proper perspec- 
tive. Labor inputs frequently represent 50 
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ENERGY REQUIREMENTS-SELECTED CONSUMER GOODS 
AND SERVICES 



Share of 

Industry Group consumer 

expenditures 
Pet. 

Transportation" ^ + . . . 1 1 1 l + 7 

Motor vehicles and equipment . , . % 2 + 9 

Household appliances ,.. t Q 

Drugs, cleaning, and toilet preparations . , . ,^ 1.9 
Hotels, personal and repairs, services, 

incl. auto ^ 3 + 5 

Food and kindred products tf - ,,,..,. t , t tgfj 

Household furniture 1 ,0 

Wholesale and retail trade „,♦ ♦ ., t t , , . t 1 6.7 

Apparel and leather products ■■,.* , 5,1 

Finance, insurance, real estate, 

and rental ■ , t 15,6 

Subtotal , t , 65 + 2 

Other industries v ,„, 34.8 

LLS + Total (excluding purchased fuels 

and electricity) ■=*.=.«, 10G\0 





Energy Cost 


Btu's required 


per consumer 


per dollar of 


dollar of 


final demand 1 


final demand 2 


No. 


Dol. 


44,033 


0.103 


38,431 


♦090 


38,351 


.089 



.082 



34,568 


,081 


33,871 


079 


28,565 


.067 


21,766 


l051 


21,603 


,050 


11,026 


.026 


24,806 


.058 


22,500 


,052 



24.000 



.056 



1 Thirty thousand Stu'scan be thought of as equivalent to one-fourth gallon of gasoline or 30 
cubic feet of natural gas. 2 8ased on a national average price of $2,33 per million Btu's. 



3 U*S + Dcpt. of Commerce. 'The Input-Output 
Structure of the U-S- Economy: 1967** Surrey of 
Current Busit:eis w Interindustry Economics Divi- 
sion, Washington, DC t Feb. 1974, pp t 24-56, 



percent of the price of goods and services. If 
energy prices double, average food prices 
would rise around 8 percent. The same food 
price rise would result from a 16-pcrceni 
increase in labor costs. The increases in wage 
rates over the past decade have approached 
the average rate of change in energy prices. 
BLSdata indicate that since 1967, fuel and 
utility prices have risen 69 percent, while 
wage rates have increased 60 percent. 

Faced with an energy labor trade-off, the 
entrepreneur still will opt for energy. Any 
move to replace energy inputs with labor 
may result in costs rising even faster. 

Food Subsectors Comparison 

The "food and kindred products" Indus* 
try is too aggregated to have much meaning 
to consumers* The shopper thinks more in 
terms of meat, dairy products, cereals, baked 
goods, fruits, and vegetables. Purchases are 
composed of a mix of goods as determined 
by factors such as buying power, taste, and 
convenience. Selections within each category 
are made regarding the type and extent of 
processing which the item has undergone 



(fresh, canned, frozen). 

The products shown in the table present- 
ing energy data for selected food industries 
represent about 80 percent of the total food 
and kindred product mix which moves to. 
final demand. 

Over 15 percent of ihecost of processed 
sugar is tied to energy, making this product 
the most energy dependent of the food 
products shown. Higher energy inputs and 
costs arc associated with manufactured dairy 
products than with fluid milk. Energy costs 
are surprisingly similar if the processing of 
fruits and vegetables by canning is con- 
trasted with freezing. 

Unlike the data in the previous food- 
nonfood comparison, it should be recalled 
that energy requirements beyond the proc- 
essing stage are not included. The relation 
ships shown would likely undergo significant 
changes if such data were available. For 
example, it is probable that additional 
requirements associated with refrigeration 
would result in higher total energy require- 
ments through the marketing stage for 
frozen fruits and vegetables than for canned. 
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Of course, the increments of energy must be 
balanced against the respective rates of 
increase in dollar value. 



U.S. Food System Efficient Energy User 
or Not? 

The U.S. food system has been character- 
ized as an inefficient usct of energy, 
especially when compared with the low 
energy inputs of agricultural systems in 
developing countries. One key element 
underplayed in such an argument is that 
practically all of the resultant food energy in 
a subsistence economy is pumped back into 
the food production system in feeding tlie 
massive human and animal labor force upon 
which the system is almost entirely depen- 
dent. Hardly any human (or fossil fuel) 
energy remains for input into manufacturing 
consumer goods or for providing services 
(doctors, educators, researchers) and 
"amenities, 11 



ENERGY REQUIREMENTS-SELECTED FOOD INDUSTRIES 



Industry 



Sugar -.w 

Butter, cheese and condensed milk 

Canned fruits and vegetables 

Frozen fruits and vegetables 

Flour and cereals 

Meat products 

Ice cream 

Fluid milk 

Soft drinks . . , , 

Bakery products 

Alcoholic beverages 

'Energy costs through processing stage 
only; energy used in distribution and 
marketing is not included. Energy cost based 



Share of final 

demand for 

food and 

kindred 



Pet, 

1.2 
3.7 
4.4 

ai 

2.8 

27.8 

1.9 

10.3 

4.8 

* 0,4 

10,5 



Btu's required 

per doMar of 

Processed 

product 1 



No. 

71,799 
45,735 
45,681 
44,859 
42,363 
41,514 
37,503 
36,998 
36,346 
28,892 
27,084 



Energy cost 

per dollar of 

processed 

product 1 



Ool. 

0.167 
.107 
.106 
.105 
.099 
.097 
.087 
.086 
.085 
.067 
.063 



on national average price of $2.33 per 
mlliion 8tu's. 
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STATISTICAL INDICATORS 




Cash receipts from farming 



Annual 



1975 



Items 



1975 Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 

SMiL 

Farm marketings 

andCCCloans 1 90,572 7,440 5,442 5,521 5,606 5)752 6,651 7,674 7,619 8,695 11,276 10,174 B/722 

Livestock and products 43,245 3,208 2,901 3,073 3,315 3,550 3,550 3,604 3,567 4,089 4,467 3,944 3,977 

Meat animals 26,110 1,891 1,676 1,735 2,002 2,151 2,174 2,155 2,108 2,598 2,884 2,426 2,310 

Dairy products 9,790 755 719 811 807 844 808 793 792 798 862 861 940 

Poultry and eggs 6,871 524 468 494 463 511 527 615 628 656 685 623 677 

Other 474 38 38 33 43 44 41 41 39 37 36 34 50 

Crops 47,327 4,232 2,541 2,448 2,291 2,202 3,101 4,070 4,052 4,606 6,809 6,230 4,745 

Food grains 8,744 611 405 374 392 341 855 1,405 1 r 217 1,142 998 544 460 

Feed crops 12,751 1,425 796 668 564 582 836 995 1,017 979 1,554 t,784 1,551 

Cotton (lint and seed) 2,609 411 212 114 131 77 60 77 52 78 373 535 489 

Tobacco ,2,136 227 17 1 11 15 3 138 319 403 352 304 346 

Oil-bearing crops 8,023 679 352 489 332 331 379 401 368 533 1,937 1,490 732 

Vegetables and melons . . , 5,298 303 266 288 307 323 431 496 572 792 830 412 278 

Fruits and tree nuts 3,367 212 214 191 193 250 345 304 274 372 393 323 296 

Other 4,399 364 279 323 361 283 192 254 233 307 372 838 593 

Government payments 808 140 150 96 57 32 14 26 44 46 76 50 77 

Total cash receipts 3 91,380 7,580 5,592 5,617 5,663 5,784 6,665 7,700 7,663 8,741 11,352 10,224 8,799 

1 Receipts from loans represent value of loans minus value of redemptions during the month. ^Details may not add because of 
rounding. 
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Cash receipts 1 from farm, marketings, by States, January-December 

Livestock and Products Crops 2 Total 2 
State 



1974 1975 1974 1975 1974 1975 

NORTH ATLANTIC SMiL 

Maine f 226,1 244.0 213,0 111.6 439.1 355.6 

New Hampshire 51.4 52.7 19.8 19,8 71.3 72,5 

Vermont ' 197.1 205.6 17.3 17.9 214.4 223.6 

Massachusetts 104.5 106.3 96.2 95.0 200.7 201.3 

Rhode Island : . > . , 11.7 11.8 14.4 14.1 26,0 25.9 

Connecticut - : . . ,' , ^ , 125,3 124.8 87.3 95,7 212.6 220,5 

New York "", . 1,025,8 1,053.7 506.0 491,2 1,531.8 1,544.9 

New Jersey 113.7 108.9 236,6 222.6 350.3 331,5 

Pennsylvania 1,096.7 1,112.7 504.5 479.2 1,601.2 1,591.8 

NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio ^^.,, 998,4 1,059.6 1,507,5 1,629.9 2,505,9 2.689,5 

Indiana 1,161.7 1,250.2 1,887,9 1,728.4 3,049.6 2,978.6 

Illinois 1,789,1 1.910,9 3,936.8 3,664.0 5,725.9 5,574.9 

Michigan 706,6 732,4 1,050.1 949.9 1,756.7 1,682.3 

Wisconsin 1,918,7 2,039.3 525.9 511,6 2,444.5 2,551.0 

Minnesota _ . . 1,950.3 2.000.9 2,591.0 1,904.5 4,541,4 3,905,5 

Iowa o ^ : .,„ 3,786.3 4,052.7 3,494.9 2 r 873.0 7.281.2 6,925.6 

Missouri , 1,441,3 1,485.8 1,289,3 1.051-3 2,730,6 2,537.1 

North Dakota 7 , , . . 489.4 488.3 2,080.4 1 ,533.6 2,569.8 2,021 .9 

South Dakota ..>... 1,278.6 1,327,2 816.0 539.4 2,094.6 1,866,6 

Nebraska ,.,-•■*. 2,264,7 2,370,2 1,964.4 1,720.2 4,229.1 4,090.5 

Kansas « !,. . .^ 1,835.3 1,803,2 2,139.4 1,988.1 3,974.7 3,791.4 

SOUTHERN 

Delaware 164.1 180,8 108.0 98.4 272.1 279.3 

Maryland . „. , 368.8 396.8 253.1 249.9 621.9 646,7 

Virginia ,. 453.2 484.8 518.2 492,3 971.5 977.1 

West Virginia 99.9 99,4 43.1 47.9 143,1 147,2 

North Carolina 920.1 997.1 1.712.2 1,706,7 2,632.4 2,703.8 

South Carolina 254.8 266.0 572.1 546.1 826.9 812.2 

Georgia 1,027.0 1,113.1 1,072.4 1,121.6 2,099.4 2,234,8 

Florida 548.9 557.4 1,695.2 1,777.1 2,244.1 2,334,5 

Kentucky 585.2 585.3 903.2 761.8 1,488.4 1,347,0 

Tennessee 459.2 455.9 545.4 511,5 1,004,6 967,3 

Alabama 679.4 770.1 510.9 546.2 1,190.3 1,316,3 

Mississippi % . . 602.2 605.1 873.0 706.3 1,475.3 1,311.3 

Arkansas 826.7 920.0 1,260.2 1,289.4 2,086.8 2,209,3 

Louisiana ,<■ ., 335,5 371.4 1,045.2 890.6 1,380.7 1,262.0 

Oklahoma ,*. 1,117.5 1,075.5 829.6 796.8 1,947.2 1,872,3 

Texas 2,972,1 2,952.0 2,847.5 2,887.0 5,819.6 5,839,0 

WESTERN 

Montana 429.7 484.4 760,7 667.3 1,190.4 1,151.7 

Idaho AV . ,..,.. 411.3 425,6 1,042.3 841.6 1,453.6 1.267,1 

Wyoming 237.5 262.8 132,2 94.7 369,7 357.6 

Colorado 1,408,9 1.454.0 744.1 572.2 2,153,0 2,026.2 

New Mexico 410.3 458.9 155,6 177.4 565,9 636,3 

Arizona 583.1 618.5 613,2 607.5 1,196.3 1,225.9 

Utah :,. 219,6 225.9 100.9 92.8 320.6 318,7 

Nevada 101.1 105,6 35.0 37.0 136,2 142,7 

Washington 457,9 466.7 1,525.5 1,555.6 1,983,4 2,022.3 

Oregon 328.1 334.3 774.9 692,4 1,103,0 1,026.7 

California 2,787.9 2,974.5 5,863.0 5.647.9 8,650.9 8,622.4 

Alaska , 3,6 3.8 2.3 3.1 6.8 6.8 

Hawaii -,.,*■... 57.1 58.7 579,4 266.9 636.6 325.6 

UNITED STATES 

Grand Total ,\ - ir 41,423.6 43,245.6 52,097,5 47,326.8 93,521.1 90,572.4 

Estimates as of the first of current month. a Sales of farm products include receipts from loans reported minus value of 
redemptions during the period. Rounded data may not add. 
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Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 

Commodities 



Annual 



1975 



1976 



1973 1974 1975 Jan Aug Sept Oct 



Crops 

All wheat ($/bu.) 

Rice, rough ($/cwt.) 

Corn (S/bu.) 

Sorghum (S/cwt.) 

All hay, baled (S/ton) . . 

Soybeans (S/bu.) 

Cotton, Upland (cts./lb.) 

Potatoes (S/cwtJ 

Dry edible beans ($/cwt.) 
Apples for fresh use (cts./lb.) 
Pears for fresh use (S/ton) . 
Oranges, aH uses l$/box) 3 , 
Grapefruit, all uses ($/box) 



3,16 

11.00 
1,89 
3.20 

39.10 
6.50 

32.46 
4,25 

16.90 
10.7 
1 192 
1.93 
2.02 



4.48 

13.94 
2.92 
4.59 

49.10 
6.42 

51.30 
5.72 

32.30 
10.9 
2 200 
1.96 
1.84 



3.68 

10.15 
2.70 
4.31 

51.40 
5.24 

41.20 
4.18 

20.30 
11.5 

2 185 
1.65 
1.80 



Livestock 

8eef cattle (S/cwt.) 43.00 35.80 32.90 

Calves (S/cwt.) : 57.00 38.60 27.30 

Hogs (S/cwt.) 39.40 34.30 47.50 

Lambs <$/cwt.) 35.30 37.40 42.00 

Afl milk, sold to plants ($/cwt.) 7.20 8.34 8.71 

Milk, manuf. grade (Scwt.) 6.30 7.13 7.69 

Broilers (ct$7lb.) 24,2 21.7 26.4 

Eggs (cts7doz.) 5 „., 54.1 52.9 52.8 

Turkeys (cts./lb.) 34.8 28.8 33.2 

Wool (ctsVlb.)* 82.7 59.1 45.2 

*Ten month average. 2 Eleven month average. Equivalent on-tree 

returns. Preliminary. 5 Average of all eggs sold by farmers, including 



4.11 
10.80 

3.07 

4.96 
50.10 

6.30 
37.00 

3.63 

20.00 

9.5 

153 

1.29 

1.69 



27.60 

23.90 
38.20 
36.90 
8.33 
7.00 
24.2 
57.1 
31.8 
40.5 



3.89 
9.80 
2.95 
4.69 

51,00 
5.80 

43.50 
6.69 

21.20 

11.9 

186 

1.37 

2.40 



33.10 
26.70 

56.00 
39.80 
8,66 
7.60 
28.8 
60.5 
35.2 
46.0 



4,11 
8.88 
2.76 

4.56 

50.80 

5.32 

46,80 

4,14 

26.20 

11.7 

157 

2.02 

2.08 



34.80 

27.40 

58.50 

40,40 

9,16 

8,22 

29.8 

55.8 

36.0 

46,2 



4.02 
8 86 
2.62 

4.43 
50.30 

4.92 
49.80 

3.89 

24.40 

9.3 

150 

1.76 

2.07 



34.40 

27.40 

58.00 

42.30 

9.66 

8.72 

28,8 

52.8 

36.1 

50.4 



Nov 



3.58 
8.45 
2.33 
4.05 

50.20 
4.45 

49.70 
4.02 

21.10 

87 

172 

1.51 

1.50 



33.20 
29.20 

49.00 
43.90 
9.99 
8.99 
27,2 
57.7 
36.5 
54.8 



Dec Jan 



3.41 
8.29 
2.37 
4.00 

51.60 
428 

50.00 
4.17 

20.60 

8.7 

181 

1.82 

1.60 



34.50 

30.70 

47.50 

46.20 

10,30 

9.27 

24.0 

64.1 

36.0 

52.8 



3.43 
7.87 
2.44 
4.06 

52.70 
4.46 

49.90 
4.52 

20.00 

8.5 

187 

1.83 

1.38 



33.50 
31.40 
47.50 
47.70 
4 10 20 

4 9.19 
24.3 
62.2 

33,6 
48.4 



hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. * Average iocal market price, 
excluding incentive payments. 
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.indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 

Annual 
Items, 



1973 



1974 



1975 



Jan 



1975 



Aug Sept 

1967=100 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1976 
Jan 



Prices Received 

All farm products. . . .* . .* * 172 184 181 172 18? 194 193 185 

All crops 164 214 194 201 201 202 199 188 

Food grains 214 299 240 266 252 262 256 231 

Feed grains and hay 162 242 231 259 243 235 226 208 

Feed grams 161 246 232 266 247 237 228 206 

Cotton , f: .. .,....,. . 144 227 179 163 190 197 220 219 

Tobacco 129 148 162 163 156 166 166 157 

Oil bearing crops 208 230 195 231 205 197 187 170 

Fruit 136 143 146 135 147 157 144 139 

Fresh market 1 139 141 143 126 145 157 140 133 

Commercial vegetables 135 144 168 163 155 163 155 161 

Fresh market 157 156 181 170 162 172 159 169 

Potatoes 2 ,. 204 293 221 183 275 230 216 209 

Livestock and products , . 1 79 1 64 1 72 1 53 1 79 1 88 1 90 1 84 

Meatanimals 198 165 175 145 188 197 195 179 

Dairy products 140 160 167 159 163 173 183 192 

Poultry and eggs 175 162 173 176 173 186 179 188 

Wool 201 146 114 102 116 117 127 138 

Prices Paid 
Commodities and services. 

interert, taxes, and wage rates ,, 145 169 185 181 187 189 189 189 

Family living items 138 161 177 173 179 180 180 182 

Production items 146. 172 188 182 192 194 192 192 

Feed 164 192 186 202 189 187 186 180 

Feeder livestock > ,,. . 188 144 127 105 124 139 140 141 

Interest per acre on farm 

real estate debt 192 227 265 265 265 265 265 265 

Taxes per acre on farm real estate ...... 146 154 162 162 162 162 162 162 

Wage rates (seasonally adjusted) . ... v . 155 174 189 187 189 189 192 192 

Production items, interest, taxes, 

and wage rates 150 174 190 185 193 195 194 193 

Prices received (1910-14=100) 438 467 459 438 476 492 490 470 

Prices paid, etc. (Parity index) 

(1910-14=100) 496 578 632 618 640 646 646 645 

Parity ratio 88 81 73 71 74 76 76 73 

1 Fresh market for noncitrus and fresh market and processing for citrus, includes sweetpotaioes and dry edible beans, 



187 


186 


188 


188 


220 


220 


210 


214 


207 


211 


221 


220 


157 


157 


163 


167 


138 


129 


132 


127 


177 


175 


196 


190 


211 


224 


187 


185 


181 


179 


196 


196 


195 


189 


133 


122 


189 


191 


182 


183 


192 


193 


181 


183 


143 


142 


265 


302 


162 


169 


192 


192 


194 


197 


475 


472 


647 


663 


73 


72 
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Wholesale Price Index, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 
Commodity group 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1975 



Jan Aug Sept Oct 

1967=100 



Nov Dec^ 



1976 



Jan 



Ah commodities 

Industrial commodities . 
AM foods* 



1347 160,1 
125,9 153.8 
146.9 174.4 



174.9 
171.5 
186.0 



171.8 
177,3 

188.4 



176.7 

172.2 
189.0 



1777 
173,1 
1897 



178.9 

1747 
189.1 



178.2 

175.4 
186.0 



178.7 179,4 

176.1 177.3 

185.2 186.8 



Farm products and processed foods and feed 159.1 177.4 184.2 183.5 189.0 190.4 190.5 186.1 186.0 184,6 

Farm products 176.3 187.7 186.7 179.7 193.2 197.1 197.3 191.7 193,8 192.8 

Fruits and vegetables 3 168.1 192.3 183.7 174.9 179,6 182.6 183,3 179.0 190.3 194.8 

Grains 183.6 257.9 223.9 255.4 237.8 232.9 227.4 207.9 205.5 210.5 

Livestock 190.4 170.6 187.8 156,0 203.0 209.9 207.8 193.4 191 6 184.7 

Poultry, five 179.5 157.4 189.8 173.6 202.4 203.9 210.8 203.7 181.3 169.0 

Fibers, plant and animal v 197.8 193.9 153.1 138.8 161.1 164.0 164.5 167,0 179.5 193.5 

Milk " 145.0 172.8 180.2 172.0 176.0 186.0 197.6 207.9 212.7 212.3 

Eggs 165.7 160.6 159.8 168.7 156.7 174.4 158.4 175.8 192,3 182.0 

Oilseeds .-,- 231.2 232.2 198.5 234.4 216.6 196.4 184.4 168.8 166.9 170.0 

Processed foods and feeds 148.1 170,9 182.6 186.4 186.3 186.1 186.2 182.6 181.0 179.4 

Meats 163.4 159.6 188.7 161.9 203.4 209.3 209.1 198.3 196.0 190.4 

8eef and veal 163.6 158.6 176.3 148.2 186.5 192.7 183.7 174.7 183.0 173.1 

Pork 160.5 162.3 214.7 183,7 241.0 250.0 255.5 239.0 223.9 224.6 

Poultry _,. 177,2 157.3 184.1 1697 195.3 196,5 202.6 195.8 177.7 164.5 

Fish , 190.8 204,6 218.7 193.1 224.9 229.5 231.0 228.1 240.7 253.1 

Dairy 131.1 146,4 155.8 148.3 156.3 160.8 165.6 168,1 171.3 1697 

Processed fruits and vegetables 129.6 154,6 169.8 171.2 168.6 168.4 169.3 169.0 168.5 167.6 

Cereal and bakery products „. 134.4 171.2 178.0 182.3 175.8 177.0 177.6 177.0 174.6 174.7 

Sugar and confectionery 132.3 258.9 254.3 358.2 243.2 219.4 208.3 207.6 199.1 202.6 

Beverages 121.7 140.7 162.4 162,6 161.6 162.5 165.1 165.1 165.4 165.1 

Vegetable oil end products 143.6 224.8 211.5 247.2 207.9 197.7 191.1 190.4 184.0 174.1 

Textile products and apParel 123.8 139.1 137.9 137.5 137.6 138.4 141,3 143.2 144.0 145.1 

Apparel 119.0 129.5 133.4 133.8 132.8 133.1 133.6 134,8 135.1 136,5 

Hides, leather, and related products . 143.1 145.1 148.5 142.1 149,3 151.3 152.4 154.4 154.6 157.5 

Footwear 130,5 140,0 147.8 145.4 147.5 149.5 150.1 150.2 150.5 151.5 

Lumber and wood products 177.2 183.6 176.8 164,7 1797 179.9 179.1 178.3 183.1 190,5 

Tobacco products 121.9 132.8 149.6 147.2 148.7 148.9 149.1 151.4 159.0 159.0 



1 Includes all processed food (except soft drinks, alcoholic 
beverages, and manufactured animal feeds) plus eggs and fresh and 



dried fruits and vegetables from farm product group. 2 Fresh and 
dried. 
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Consumer Price Index, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 



1975 



Items 



Consumer price index, all items 
Consumer price index, less food 

All food 

Food away from home 

Food at home .... 

Meats 1 

Beef and veal . . 

Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Eggs 

Dairy products 3 . 
Fats and oils 3 . . . 
Fruits and vegetables 

Fresh 

Processed 

Cereals and bakery products 

Sugar and sweets 

Beverages, nonalcoholic , . , 
Apparel commodities less footwea 

Footwear 

Tobacco products . . . 
Beverages, alcoholic . 



1973 



133.1 

130.7 
141.4 
141.4 
141.4 
161.1 
163.8 
161.7 
154.8 
162.8 
160.2 
127.9 
126.4 
142.5 
150.8 
130.2 
127,7 
128.3 
130.2 
126.5 
130.2 
137 
122.5 



1974 



147.7 
143.7 
161.7 
159.4 
162.4 
164.1 
168.5 
161.0 
146.9 
187.7 
160.8 
151.9 
179.4 
165.8 
162.6 
170.6 
166.1 
195.2 
155.6 
135.7 
138.1 
143.8 
131.8 



1975 



161.2 
157.1 
175.4 
174.3 
175.8 
177.9 
170.0 
196.9 
162.4 
203.3 
157.8 
156.6 
198.6 
171.0 
166.1 
178.3 
184.8 
246.2 
178.9 
140.6 
144.2 
153.9 
142.1 



Jan 



156.1 
151.8 
170.9 
169.0 
171.4 
161.9 
158.5 
170.0 
152.8 
195.7 
172.6 
155.2 
214.7 
163.5 
153.6 
178.3 
185.3 
281.0 
175.3 
137.9 
142.2 
152.1 
139.3 



Aug Sept 

1967=100 



162.8 
158.3 
178.1 
175.3 
179,0 
190.4 
1825 
214.3 
174.3 
205.1 
151.1 
154.3 
189.3 
177.9 
180.0 
174.8 
182.6 
236.0 
175.1 
140.6 
143.9 
154.4 
142.8 



163.6 
159.5 
177.8 
176.5 
178.2 
190.5 
176.7 
222.4 
177.2 
208.1 
163.9 
156.3 
189.7 
167.4 
161.6 
176.1 
181.6 
238.2 
177.9 
141.9 
144.6 
154.4 
142.5 



Oct 



164.6 
160.4 
179.0 
178.0 
179.3 
194.3 
178.3 
230.9 
171.6 
210,6 
159.3 
159.4 
188.8 
165.5 
156.1 
179.6 
181.6 
235.0 
183.7 
143.1 
145.4 
154.3 
143.3 



Nov 



165.6 

161.5 
179.8 
179.2 
180.0 
192.4 
175.3 
227.5 
171.1 
211.7 
160.1 
162.8 
187.1 
168.7 
158.2 
184.3 
181.9 
228.0 
188.1 
144.1 
146.3 
154.8 
143.5 



Dec 



166.3 

162.1 
180.7 
180,0 
180.9 
189.8 
174.7 
219.6 
168.5 
214.1 
176.4 
165.5 
1859 
172.1 
162.1 
187.0 
182.2 
225,7 
190.1 
143.6 
145.7 
156,8 
143.7 



^eef, veaT, lamb, mutton, pork, and processed meat, includes butter. 3 Excludes butter 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Commodities 

Market basket: 

Retail cost (1967=100) i 

Farm vatue (1967=100) 167.2 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 126.5 

Farmer's share (%) 



8eef, choice: 

Retail price 3 (cts./Jb.) 

Carcass value 3 lets.) 

Net farm value (cts,/2.28 ibs.) 

Farm retail spread lets.) 

Carcass retail spread 4 (cts.) 

Farm-cercass spread 5 lets,) 

Farmer's share (%) 

Pork: 

Retail price 2 (cts./lb.) ,.^ . . . j 

Wholesale value 3 (cts.) 

Net farm value (cts./1.97 Ibs.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Carcaswetall spread* (cts.) 

FarnvcarCass spread 5 (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) 

See footnotes at end of fable next page 



Annual 



1975 



1976 



Jan 



166.7 
162.6 

180.8 
180.9 
180.8 
186.8 
174.9 
210.1 
164.5 
216.1 
182.8 
168.2 
182.4 
1733 
163,8 
187.3 
182.0 
224.5 
191.1 
140.9 
144.7 
158.1 
144.0 




1976 



1973 


1974 


1975 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


142.3 


161.9 


173.6 


168.7 


177.6 


1764 


177.2 


177.8 


178.8 


178.5 


167.2 


178.4 


186.8 


173.8 


197.1 


2026 


197.1 


187.8 


189.9 


186.4 


126.5 


151.4 


165.3 


165.5 


1653 


159.8 


164,6 


171.5 


171.8 


173.5 


46 


43 


42 


40 


43 


45 


43 


41 


41 


40 


135.5 


138.8 


146,0 


132.8 


155.5 


152.8 


152.4 


151.2 


150.6 


148.6 


98.1 


97.4 


105.5 


88.8 


112.1 


114.5 


108.9 


105.0 


105.7 


96.4 


899 


86.1 


99.9 


76.6 


96,8 


100.2 


97.2 


92.0 


93.6 


83.5 


45.6 


52.7 


53.1 


56,2 


58.7 


52.6 


55.2 


59,2 


57.0 


65.1 


37.4 


41.4 


40.5 


44.0 


43.4 


38.3 


43.5 


46.2 


44.9 


52,2 


8.2 


11.3 


12.6 


12.2 


15.3 


14.3 


11.7 


13.0 


12.1 


12.9 


66 


62 


64 


58 


62 


66 


64 


61 


62 


56 


109.8 


108.2 


135.0 


114.9 


150.2 


153.8 


158.7 


154.0 


147.5 


144.2 


87.3 


77.4 


102.4 


84.2 


118.2 


124.5 


117,6 


106.8 


100.8 


98.3 


71.5 


60.8 


86.8 


67.1 


1027 


109.2 


103 6 


89.0 


87.1 


87.2 


38.3 


47.4 


48.2 


47.8 


47.5 


44.6 


55.1 


65.0 


60.4 


57.0 


22.5 


30,8 


32.6 


30.7 


32.0 


29.3 


41.1 


47.2 


46.7 


45.9 


15.8 


166 


15.6 


17.1 


15.5 


15.3 


14.0 


17.8 


13.7 


11.1 


65 


56 


64 


58 


68 


71 


65 


58 


59 


60 
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Farm-Retail PriceSpreads 1 —Continued 



Annual 



1975 



1976 



Commodities- 



Milk, fresh: 

Retail price (ctsJtegal.) 

Farm value (cts./4.39 lbs. Class 1) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) 

Chicken, frying: 

Retail price ( cts 71 b J 

Farm value (cts./l .41 lbs. broilers) 

Farm-retiil spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) 

Eggs, large grade A 

Retail price (cts./doz ) 

Farm value (cts./ 1.03 doz.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) 

Bread, white: 

Retail price (ctsVlb.) 

Farm value (ctsV0\867 lb. wheat) 

Farm value (cts. for all farm ingredients) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) 

Lettuce: 

Retail price (ctsVhead) v ^ 

Farm value (cts71.88 lbs.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) *.» 

Farmer's share (%] ^.i .^ 

Potatoes: 

Retail price (ctsVIO lbs.) , .^ . . . 

Farm value (cts./l0.42 lbs.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) 

Tomatoes: 

Retail price (cts./lb.) 

Farm value (cts./1.18 lbs.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) 

Orange juice, frozen concentrate: 

Retail price {ctsV6 oz. can) 

Farm value (cts 73.08 lbs.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share {%) 

Margarine: 

Retail price (ctsVlb.) 

Farm value (cts. for veg. oil and NFDM) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) 



1973 


1974 


1,675 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


65.4 


78.4 


78.5 


79.4 


77.0 


77.7 


787 


80.2 


81.1 


82.1 


34.1 


40.8 


41.2 


40.0 


40.8 


41.4 


42.9 


44.5 


45.9 


47.0 


31.3 


37.6 


37.3 


39.4 


36.2 


36.3 


35.8 


35.7 


35.2 


35.1 


52 


52 


52 


50 


53 


52. 


55 


55 


57 


57 


59.6 


56.0 


63.3 


59.3 


68.6 


69.9 


66 9 


66.5 


65.5 


63.8 


35.0 


31.6 


37.3 


32.3 


40.3 


42.2 


40.6 


40.0 


37,2 


35.0 


24.6 


24.4 


26.0 


27.0 


28.3 


27.7 


26.3 


26.5 


28.3 


28.8 


59 


56 


59 


54 


59 


60 


61 


60 


57 


55 


78.0 


78.3 


77.0 


84.2 


73.7 


79.9 


77.7 


78.1 


86.1 


89.2 


54.4 


53.2 


50.8 


56.9 


49.2 


56.0 


50.6 


52.3 


60.5 


60.8 


23.6 


25.1 


26.2 


27.3 


24.5 


23.9 


27.1 


25.8 


25.6 


28.4 


70 


68 


66 


68 


67 


70 


65 


67 


70 


68 


27.6 


34.5 


36.0 


37.2 


35.1 


35.0 


35.2 


35.3 


35.1 


35.5 


4.1 


5.4 


4.5 


4.9 


4.8 


5.0 


4.8 


4.3 


4.1 


4.1 


5.5 


8.0 


6.8 


7.9 


7.2 


7.3 


7.0 


6.3 


6.0 


6.1 


22.1 


26.5 


29.2 


29.3 


27.9 


27.7 


28.2 


29.0 


29.1 


29.4 


20 


23 


19 


21 


21 


21 


20 


18 


17 


17 


41.8 


42,3 


41.5 


39.5 


39.5 


42.3 


40.6 


46.4 


43.8 


43.2 


14.2 


13.2 


13.8 


19.0 


73.4 


16.7 


13.9 


15.7 


16.6 


17.5 


27.6 


29.1 


27.7 


20.5 


26.1 


25.6 


26.7 


30.7 


27.2 


25.7 


34 


31 


33 


48 


34 


39 


34 


34 


38 


40 


t36.6 


166.4 


134.4 


112.7 


178.7 


136.5 


142.5 


141.9 


138.9 


139.5 


44.4 


59.4 


45.4 


37.8 


59.3 


43.1 


40.5 


41.9 


43.4 


47.1 


92.2 


107.0 


89.0 


74.9 


119.4 


93.4 


102.0 


100.0 


95.5 


92.4 


32 


36 


34 


34 


33 


32 


28 


30 


31 


34 


482 


54.8 


57.8 


60.0 


48.1 


45.6 


46.1 


49.2 


61,2 


60.3 


198 


21.0 


23.8 


22.0 


19.1 


18.1 


17.5 


21.5 


24.8 


22.9 


28,4 


33.8 


34.0 


38.0 


29.0 


275 


28.6 


27.7 


36.4 


37.4 


41 


38 


41 


37 


40 


40 


38 


44 


41 


38 


25.0 


25.9 


28.2 


27.4 


28.2 


28.2 


28.4 


28.6 


29.0 


29.3 


8.6 


9.2 


8.6 


9.0 


8.8 


8.8 


8.8 


8.8 


8.8 


9.2 


16.4 


16.7 


19.6 


18.4 


19.4 


19.4 


19.6 


19.8 


20.2 


20.1 


34 


36 


30 


33 


31 


31 


31 


31 


30 


31 


37.4 


57.4 


62.9 


71.4 


58.5 


58.9 


589 


58.3 


57.5 


56.7 


14.0 


27.8 


21,0 


27.9 


24.9 


19.8 


17.9 


16.5 


14.3 


14.5 


23.4 


296 


4T.9 


43.5 


33.6 


39.1 


41,0 


41.8 


43.2 


42.2 


37 


48 


33 


39 


43 


34 


30 


28 


25 


26 



'For a market basket of U.S. farm foods representing the average 
quantities purchased annually per household in 1960-61 and selected 
Items. Retad prices are from Bureau of Labor Statistics unless 
otherwise noted. The farm value is the payment to farmers for 
quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit, less allowance for 
byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first point of sale and 
may include marketing charges such as grading and packing for some 
commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail 
price and the farm value, represents charges for assembling. 



processing, transporting, and distributing these foods. Data are 
preliminary. Composite monthly average prices of all cuts adjusted 
for volume sold at special prices -derived from 8LS and food chain 
prices. *For a quantity equivalent to 1 Ib. retail cuts: Beef, 1.41 lb. of 
carcass beef (1975 data based on yield grade 3); pork, 1.07 Ib. of 
wholesale cuts. 4 Represents charges for retailing and other marketing 
services such as fabricating, wholesaling and tn-city transportation. 
Represents charges made for livestock marketing, processing, and 
transportation to city where consumed. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads For Selected Foods 



Annual 



Retail price (cents) 



Farm value (cents) Farm-retail spread (cents) Farmer's share (percent) 



Commodities in retail units 



1973 1974 1975 ' 1973 1974 1975 1 1973 1974 1975 1 1973 1974 1975 ' 



Beef, Choice (tb.) <„ : . . . 135.5 138.8 146.0 89.9 86.1 92.9 45.6 52.7 53.1 66 62 64 

Lamb, Choice (lb.) .■: . 134.3 146.4 168.4 73.7 79.2 93.2 60.6 67.2 75.2 55 54 55 

Pork (lb.) 109.8 108.2 135.0 71.5 60.8 86.8 38.3 47.4 48.2 65 56 64 

Butter (lb.) 91.6 94.3 102.5 60.8 57.0 67.4 30.8 37.3 35.1 66 60 66 

Cheese. American process [V* IbJ 60.4 73.1 76.8 30.2 34.0 36.5 30.2 39.1 40.3 50 47 48 

Ice cream (^ gal ) 91.1 107.4 122.2 33.5 40.2 42.4 57.6 67.2 79,8 37 37 35 

Milk, evaporated (14% oz.) 22.4 28.8 30.8 11.5 14.5 14.9 10.9 14.3 15.9 51 50 48 

Milk, fresh: 

Sold in stores (y a gal.) -^-..-- 65.4 78.4 78.5 34.1 40.8 41.2 31.3 37.6 37.3 52 52 52 

Chicken, frying (lb.) r r . . , 59.6 56.0 63.3 35.0 31.6 37.3 24.6 24.4 26.0 59 56 59 

Turkey (lb.) * ^ . T 73.9 72.0 72.6 44.5 36.8 42.5 29.4 35.2 30.1 60 51 58 

Eggs, large Grade A (doz.) . -,. . 78.0 78.3 77.0 54.4 53.2 50.8 23.6 25.1 26.2 70 68 66 

Bread, white: 

AJI ingredients (lb.) .;. . 27.6 34.5 36.0 5.5 8.0 6.8 22.1 26,5 29.2 20 23 19 

Wheat (lb.) - - 4.1 5.4 4.5 - 15 16 12 

Bread, whole wheat (lb.) 43.1 52.7 57.4 5.0 6.8 5.9 38.1 45.9 51.5 12 13 10 

Cookies, sandwich (lb,) 57.8 73.5 94.0 8.9 17.5 14.1 48.9 56.0 79.9 15 24 15 

Cornflakes (12 oz.) 32.2 41.7 51.9 3.4 4.8 4.5 28.8 36.9 47.4 11 12 9 

Flour, white (5 lb.) 75.6 103.0 99.4 33.9 44.0 36.0 41.7 59.0 63.4 45 43 36 

Rice, Jong grain (lb.) ... 30.8 51.6 47.0 15.8 19.7 14.3 15.0 31.9 32.7 51 38 30 

Apples (lb.) .., 30.4 34.1 34.0 11.2 11.8 11.8 19.2 22.3 22.2 37 35 35 

Grapefruit (ea.) A 19.9 19.7 21.7 4.6 4.3 4.7 15.3 15.4 17,0 23 22 22 

Lemonsflb.) rt ..,,..,.....,.. .. . 38.5 42.0 46.7 11.1 11.0 12.5 27.4 31.0 34.2 29 26 27 

Oranges (doz.) . . . . ,,. 105.3 110,9 114.7 24.8 25,9 24.9 80.5 85.0 89.8 24 23 22 

Cabbage (lb.) 17.8 16.0 16.7 6.4 4.9 6.0 11.4 11.1 10.7 36 31 36 

Carrots (lb.) 22.0 23.3 27.0 7.5 8.1 9.7 14.5 15.2 17.3 34 35 36 

Celery (lb.) 24.0 23.9 26.6 7.0 6.4 8.4 17.0 17.5 187 29 27 32 

Cucumbers (lb.) 32.1 31.8 39.8 12.0 12.7 13.9 20.1 19.1 25.9 37 40 35 

Lettuce (head) 41.8 42.3 41.5 14.2 13.2 13.8 27.6 29.1 27.7 34 31 33 

Onions (lb.) 25.2 20.8 24.4 11.1 6.7 10.7 14.1 14.1 13.7 44 32 44 

Peppers, green (lb.) ,,.... 54.9 56.4 60.2 19.2 18.1 23.2 35.7 38.3 37.0 35 32 39 

Potatoes (10 lb.) fe .,. . 136.6 166.4 134.4 44.4 59.4 45.4 92.2 107.0 89.0 32 36 34 

Tomatoes (lb.) , 48.2 54.8 57.8 19.8 21.0 23.8 28.4 33.8 34.0 41 38 41 

Peaches, canned (No. TA) 40.8 52.2 60.1 7.2 12.5 17.0 33.6 39.7 43.1 18 24 28 

Pears, canned (No. 2%) 56.5 65.4 74.8 12.3 15.9 21.1 44.2 49.5 53.7 22 24 28 

Seets, canned (No, 303) 23.7 28.4 33.0 1.5 2.0 2.4 22.2 26.4 30.6 6 7 7 

Corn, canned (No. 303) 25.0 29.5 38.4 2.9 4.0 5.5 22.1 25.5 32.9 12 14 14 

Peas, canned (No. 303) 27.0 31.9 39.2 4.2 5.4 7.4 22.8 26.5 31.8 16 17 19 

Tomatoes, canned (No. 303) 24.7 30.0 35.3 2.8 3.7 4.9 21.9 26.3 30.4 11 12 14 

Lemonade, frozen (6-oz. can) 14.7 17.2 23.0 3.9 5.2 7.3 10.8 12.0 15.7 27 30 32 

Orange juice, frozen (6-oz. can) 25.0 25.9 28.2 8.6 9.2 8.6 16.4 16.7 19.6 34 36 30 

Potatoes, french fried, frozen (9oz.) .. 17.2 22.5 25.6 3.9 6-6 4.8 13.3 15.9 20.8 23 29 19 

Peas, frozen (10 oz.) 23.7 29.0 34.7 4.0 5.2 7.1 19.7 23.8 27.6 17 18 20 

Beans, dried (lb.) 31.8 68.2 42.1 17.1 30.9 19.6 14.7 37.3 22,5 54 45 47 

Margarine tib.) ,,.,,. . ^ . _ . 37.4 57.4 62.9 14.0 27.8 21.0 23.4 29.6 41.9 37 48 33 

Peanut butter (12-oz. jar) ., . . . 52.5 61.1 69.2 18.1 20.8 22.1 34.4 40.3 47.1 34 34 32 

Salad and cooking oil (24^oz. bottle) . . 70.5 107.4 116.3 21.9 14.6 33.5 48.6 62.8 82.8 31 42 29 

Vegetable shortening (3 lb.) 110.1 179.0 190.7 48.B 98.1 73J 61.3 80,9 117.0 44 55 39 

Sugar (5 lb.) 75.5 161.2 186,2 33.4 97.3 80.8 42.1 63.9 105.4 42 60 43 

Spaghetti, canned (15V4-oz. can) 20.2 23.3 26.7 2.7 3.5 4.0 17.5 19,8 22.7 13 15 15 

1 Preliminary. 
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Price spreads for beef and pork 



Item 



Retail price Carcass Gross farm Byproduct Net farm 
per pound 1 value^ values 3 allowance 4 value* 



Farm-retail spread 



Tdtal 



Cents 



Carcass- 
retail 6 



Farm- 
carcass 7 



Farmer's 
share 



Percent 



Beef, Choice grade 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 



104.3 
113.8 
135.5 
138.8 

146.0 



75.7 

80.1 

98.1 

97 .4 

105.5 



72.3 
79.8 

100.0 
937 

99.9 



4.5 
7.4 

10.1 
76 
7.0 



678 
724 

B9.9 
861 

92.9 



36.5 

41.4 
45.6 
52.7 

53-1 



28.6 
33.7 
37.4 

41.4 
40.5 



7.9 
7.7 
8.2 

11.3 
12.6 



65 
64 
66 
62 
64 



1974 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr-June 
July-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec, 

1975 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr. June 

July-SepL 
Oct.-Dec. 



145.1 
1345 

141.0 
134.5 



129.6 
146.5 
156.4 

151.4 



103.9 
93-6 

102,1 
902 



86.6 

113.4 
1 15.4 

106.5 



101.5 
89.0 
99.1 
85-4 



80.3 

108.4 
108.8 
1022 



9.4 
7.3 
7.8 

6.1 



5.1 
7.1 

7.9 
7.9 



92.1 
817 
91.3 

79.3 



75.2 

101.3 

100.9 

94.3 



53.0 
52.8 
49.7 
55.2 



54.4 
45.2 
55.5 
571 



41.2 

40.9 
38.9 

44.3 



43.0 
33.1 

41.0 
44.9 



11.8 
11.9 
10.8 
10.9 



11.4 
12.1 
14.5 
12.2 



63 
61 
65 
59 



58 
69 
65 
62 



Pork 

1971 ..,.;,._... : ... 703 52.1 35.0 

1972 . . .. v .,,, 83.2 65.3 51,2 

1973 - . .,.,, ..; . .,. 109.8 87.3 78.2 

1974 . , . ., , „. 108.2 77.4 68.0 

1975 ...„..,. . te . ... 135.0 102.4 94.8 

1974 

Jan.-Mar 115.2 82.3 73.8 

APr.June 99.3 66.4 53.2 

July-Sept 107.4 77,6 70.1 

Oct.-Dec 11 1 .0 83.5 5.0 

1975 

Jan.-Mar , .... ,.. .*.„ 1 14.4 85.7 75.6 

Apr-June ■; . 123.1 96.7 88.9 

Jufy-Sept ,, ,^j,... 149.2 118.9 114.0 

Oct.-Dec 153.4 108,4 100.9 

Composite monthly average prices of all cuts adjusted for volume 
sold at special prices -derived from BLS and food chain prices. 2 For a 
quantity equivalent to 1 lb. retail cuts: 8eef, 1.41 lb. of carcass beef 
(1975 data based on yield grade 3>: pork, 1.07 lb. of wholesale cuts. 
^Payment to farmers for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 retail 
pound: Beef, 2.28 lb. and pork 1.97 lb. 4 Portion of gross farm value 



2.7 

3.5 
6,7 
7.2 

8.0 



7.7 
5.3 
7.3 

8.4 



7.3 
7.4 
9.7 
7.7 



32.3 
47.7 
71,5 
60.8 
B6.8 



66.1 
47.9 
62.8 
66.6 



6B.3 
B1.5 

104.3 
93.2 



38.0 
35.5 
38.3 
47.4 
48.2 



49.1 
51.4 
44.6 
44.4 



46.1 
41.6 
44.9 
60.2 



18.2 

17.9 
22.5 
30.8 
32.6 



32.9 
32.9 
29.8 
27.5 



28.7 
26.4 

30.3 
45.0 



19.8 
17.6 
15.8 

16.6 
15.6 



16.2 

18.5 
14,8 
16.9 



17.4 
15.2 
14.6 

15.2 



46 
57 
65 
56 
64 



57 
48 
58 
60 



60 

66 
70 
61 



attributed to edible and inedible byproducts, s Gross farm value minus 
byproduct allowance, ^Includes not only gross margin for retailing 
but also charges made for other marketing services such as fabricating, 
wholesaling, and in-city transportation. 7 Measure changes made for 
livestock marketing, processing, and transportation to city where 
consumed. 
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Food Marketing: Spreads, Costs, and Profit Rates 



Profit rates after taxes 





Farm-retail 


in termed 


ate gooas anc 


] services 


Hourly 

2 






^*~:i_._,4 




Va-., 




Containers, 


Fuel, power 


Interest 


Food Fcidiittra 


Food manu- 


rear 


price spread 




earnings 


rates 










Total 


packaging 


and tight 






1 5 leading 
chains 


Excluding 
A&P 


facturers 5 






1967' 


=100 




Dollars 


Percent 




Percent of sales 




1970 . . 


11 3.4 


113 


108 


108 


3.03 


8.48 


1.04 


1.08 


2.5 


1971 .. 


116,5 


120 


113 


120 


3.24 


6 32 


.94 


1.09 


2,6 


1972 . , 


118.9 


126 


117 


126 


3.45 


5.82 


.47 


.77 


2.6 


1973 .. 


126.5 


134 


123 


138 


3,66 


8-30 


.73 


.85 


2.6 


1974 


1 51 .4 


159 


151 


202 


3.99 


11.28 


,37 


.89 


2.9 


1975 . . 


165.3 


180 


174 


237 


4.40 


8.65 


- 


— 


— 


1973 




















W- 


119,1 


130 


120 


131 


3.60 


6,52 


,43 


.55 


- 


II ,.. 


1246 


134 


123 


135 


3.63 


7.35 


,70 


.83 


- 


Ill .. 


124.4 


136 


124 


139 


3,67 


9,24 


.46 


.60 


- 


IV .. 


137,7 


140 


126 


151 


3.75 


10,08 


,89 


1,06 


3.0 


1974 




















I 


142.5 


148 


131 


175 


3.85 


9.91 


.84 


.88 


2.7 


U ,-, 


154,6 


155 


145 


200 


3,94 


11.15 


,74 


,77 


2,7 


Ill .. 


152.4 


166 


161 


212 


4,04 


12.40 


1.03 


1,17 


3.2 


IV , , 


156,7 


170 


169 


220 


4.14 


11.64 


.61 


,65 


3-0 


1975 




















1 


166.3 


176 


173 


231 


4™27 


9,94 


-1.00 


.83 


2.4 


H ,., 


162.2 


178 


174 


237 


4,34 


8.16 


.67 


.85 


3.3 


Ill .. 


163,5 


181 


174 


238 


4.43 


8.22 


.86 


.93 


3-7 


IV . . 


169,2 


184 


176 


241 


4.55 


8.29 


*— 


- 


- 



1 Represents all goods purchased by food marketing firms except 
raw materials and plant and equipment, and all services except those 
performed by employees, calculated from wholesale price relatives. 
2 Weighted composite of production employees in food manufacturing 
and nonsupervisory employees in wholesale and retail trade, 
calculated from data of the U.S. Department of Labor, 3 Bank rates on 
short-term business loans in 35 centers, Department of Commerce, 
4 Compi)ed from "Moody's Industrial Manual." Two series are shown 



because of the low profit levels of A&P in recent years and the 
substantial loss incurred in 1974 due to the establishment of reserve 
to cover expected losses from its planned closings of stores, 
5 Compiled from "Quarterly Financial Report for Manufacturing 
Corporations" published by the Federal Trade Commission, Data 
since the fourth quarter of 1973 are Inperfectly comparable with prior 
data because of changes in accounting methods. 
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LIVESTOCK AND PRODUCTS: PRICES, SUPPLIES AND USE 



Dairy 



Items 



Annual 



1973 1974 1975 



Jan 



1975 



Aug Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



1976 



Dec Jan 



Milk production: 

Total milk (mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

Number of milk cows (thou*) . - . 
Milk prices, Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

3.5% fat (S/cwt.) 1 

Price of 16% dairy ration ($/ton) . 

Milk feed price ratio (Jb.) 1 

Stocks, beginning 

Total milk equiv. (mil. lb.) 3 

Commercial (miL lb.) 

Government {miL lb,) 

Imports, total milk equiv. (mil, lb.) 
USDA net removals; 

Total milk equiv. (mil. lb.) 3 .... 
Butter: 

Production {miL lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Wholesale price. Grade A 
Chicago (ctsJlb.} 

USDA net removals (mil. lb.) . . , 

Commercial disappearance (miL lb.) 
American cheese: 

Production (miJ. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (miL lb.) 

Wholesale price, Wisconsin assembly 
pt.tctsJlb.) 

USDA net removals (mil. Lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) . 
Other cheese: 

Production (mil. lb,) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) > 
Nonfat dry milk: 

Production {mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (miL lb.) 

Wholesale price, avg. manf. (ctsVlb.) . 

USDA net removals (miL lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. !b.) . 
Frozen dessert production (mil. gal,) 5 , 



115,385 


115,553 


115,458 


9,379 


9,588 


9,068 


9,173 


8,823 


9,284 


9,545 


10,114 


10,300 


10,354 


837 


861 


815 


825 


795 


837 


862 


11,409 


11,219 


11,151 


11,199 


11,139 


11,128 


11,116 


11,100 


11,091 


11,079 


6.30 


7.06 


7.62 


6.80 


7.70 


8.27 


8.60 


8.84 


9.08 


8.90 


113 


138 


134 


148 


135 


135 


136 


133 


134 


136 


1.48 


1.35 


1.46 


1.25 


1.41 


1.54 


1.62 


1.77 


1.80 


1.75 


5,498 


5,207 


5,886 


5,886 


6,910 


6,300 


5,143 


4,442 


4,043 


3,860 


3,493 


4,732 


5,576 


5,576 


5,457 


5,114 


4,705 


4,112 


3,856 


3,732 


2,005 


476 


310 


310 


1,453 


1,185 


438 


331 


187 


128 


3,859 


2,925 


1,674 


197 


108 


152 


196 


292 


241 


— 



2,185 1 ,346 2,036 254.2 4 -354.9 4 -59.2 



2.0 



1.9 



3.9 



4.9, 



918.6 


961.7 


975.6 


97.4 


58.9 


57.0 


66.6 


64.8 


83.0 


- 


107.5 


46.4 


49.2 


49,2 


97.7 


79.2 


39.6 


27.0 


15.1 


10.9 


69.8 


65.7 


79.4 


66.8 


83.6 


87.9 


93.0 


97.3 


103.6 


86.1 


97.7 


32.7 


63.4 


6.9 


4 -17.4 


4 -3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


855.6 


929.9 


943.0 


88.4 


78.8 


66.2 


77.1 


72.2 


85.3 


- 


1,672.5 


1,858.6 


1,664.5 


130.6 


133.8 


115.6 


120.7 


117.0 


135.6 





269.4 


290.3 


420.9 


420.9 


422,1 


402,0 


370.2 


333.6 


321.0 


308.4 


72.6 


79.9 


86,6 


74.8 


89.8 


94.0 


99,0 


99.3 


101.7 


100.4 


3.2 


60.3 


68 2 


10,9 


.1 


.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1,677.1 


1,780.6 


1,726.2 


128.9 


160.2 


142.2 


154.6 


131.7 


149.5 


- 


1,012.8 


1,071.8 


1,131.4 


85.7 


92.5 


97.4 


97.9 


93.9 


102.5 


^ 


62.0 


67.5 


73.1 


73.1 


63.5 


61.3 


61.3 


59.7 


58.7 


62.S 


1,210.2 


1,269.5 


1,305.0 


102.7 


105.3 


112.3 


115.4 


118.9 


124.5 


- 


916.6 


1,019,9 


1,024.9 


83.5 


76.2 


53.2 


50.3 


49.3 


67.1 





44.9 


74.6 


293.2 


293.2 


484.8 


529.4 


515.0 


485.9 


475,4 


467.7 


46.4 


58.6 


63.0 


58.8 


61.4 


64.6 


68.9 


70.2 


70.5 


- 


36.8 


265.0 


394,5 


38.8 


.5 


4 -.4 


Uj 


4 -7.9 


4 -.2 


6.7 


1,110.1 


809.9 


721.6 


57.0 


93.2 


72.9 


70.1 


54.7 


60.7 


— 


1,118.6 


1,124.3 


1,185.2 


79.3 


118.0 


104.6 


92.2 


76.8 


76.7 


^ 



■Manufacturing grade milk. 2 Pounds of ration equal in value to 1 lb. of milk. 3 Mitk equivalent, fat -sol ids basis. * Domestic unrestricted sales 
exceeded purchases. 5 lce cream, ice milk and sherbet. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Poultry and Eggs 



Annual 



1975 



1976 



i Lems 


1973 


1974 


197£ 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Eggs 






















Farm production (mil.) 


66,568 


65,927 


64,341 


5,560 


5,402 


5,252 


5 P 448 


5,313 


5,508 


5,514 


Average number of layers on 






















farms (mil.) 


293 


286 


276 


285 


271 


274 


277 


279 


280 


280 


Rate of lay (eggs per layer) 


228 


231 


233 


19.5 


19.9 


191 


19.7 


19.0 


19.7 


19/7 


Wholesale price, New York, grade A 






















large (cts./doz.) 


59.8 


58.2 


57.8 


622 


58.2 


61 -6 


56.6 


65.7 


71.8 


68.4 


Price of laying feed ($/ton) 


137 


154 


147 


160 


150 


149 


148 


143 


143 


143 


Egg-feed price ratio (lb.) 1 


7.9 


7,0 


7.2 


7.1 


6.7 


7.5 


7.1 


8.1 


9.0 


8.7 


Stocks, beginning of period: 






















Shell {thou, cases) 


41 


34 


36 


36 


90 


80 


72 


55 


40 


23 


Frozen (mil. lb.) 


68.1 


43,2 


54.2 


54.2 


51.2 


51.9 


51.2 


46.6 


42.3 


363 


Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 


534,3 


473.4 


458,7 


35.0 


35.3 


34.2 


35.3 


28.6 


31.1 


357 


Broilers 






















Federally inspected slaughter, 






















certified (mil. lb.) 


7,786.1 


7,916.8 


7,966.1 


646.2 


680.5 


684.9 


739.8 


5607 


691.4 


— 


Wholesale price, 9-city, (cts./lb.) 


422 


38.2 


45.1 


41.6 


50.0 


49.7 


47.7 


45.8 


41.8 


41.9 


Price of broiler grower feed ($/ton) ♦ . . 


152 


169 


163 


176 


163 


164 


164 


158 


160 


158 


Broiler-feed price ratio (lb.) 1 


3.3 


26 


3.2 


2.8 


3.5 


3.6 


3.5 


3,4 


3.0 


3,1 


Stocks, beginning of period (mil. lb.) ♦ . 


29.1 


33!4 


37.2 


37.2 


19.2 


22.8 


22.9 


21 .7 


21.4 


22.3 


Average weekly placements of broiler 






















chicks, 21 States (mil.) 


58.1 


56,4 


57.4 


54.3 


572 


55.7 


52/7 


56.7 


58.4 


60.2 


Turkeys 






















Federally inspected slaughter, 






















certified (mil. Jb.) 


1,787.9 


1,835,8 


1,716.1 


64.9 


203.3 


229.0 


257:5 


220,2 


157.5 


- 


Wholesale price, New York, 8-16 lb. 






















young hens (cts./lb.) 


58.8 


47.2 


53.2 


516 


58.0 


57.2 


58.1 


57.3 


52.6 


47.1 


Price of turkey grower feed (S/ton) . . . 


158 


173 


167 


178 


168 


170 


170 


164 


165 


165 


Turkey-feed price ratio (lb.) 1 


4,8 


3.2 


4.0 


3,6 


4.2 


4.2 


4-;2 


4:5 


4.4 


4.1 


Stocks, beginning of 






















period {mil. lb,) 


208.1 


28 10 


275.0 


275.0 


247.7 


328.5 


409.2 


483.5 


287.6 


195.2 


Poults hatched (mil.) 


1456 


i4o:o 


138.2 


8.7 


8.6 


4.4 


4.5 


5.5 


7.8 


10.5 



1 Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey Jiveweight. 



Wool 



Annual 



1975 



U.S. wool price, Boston 1 (cts./lb.) 
Imported wool price, Boston 2 (cts*/lb.) 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (thou, lb.) 

Carpet wool (thou, lb.) 



1976 



1973 


1974 


1975 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


250 


176 


150 


116 


171 


173 


173 


173 


178 


178 


298 


213 


176 


177 


172 


167 


168 


176 


179 


178 


109,872 


74,858 


93,929 


6,465 


8,073 


8,182 


10,313 


7,815 


8,983 


— 


41,394 


18,595 


15,836 


1,409 


1,683 


1,304 


1,485 


1,256 


1,233 


— 



1 Clean basis; territory fine good French combing and staple. 2 Clean basis; Australian 64 's combing, excL duty. 
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Meat Animals 



Items 

Cattle on feed (7-States) ' *' J 

Number of feed (thou, head) 1 i% , , 9,884 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 3 18,382 

Marketings (thou, head) 18,913 

Other disappearance (thou, head) — 

Beef steer-corn price ratio, Omaha (bu.) 3 , , . . 22.6 

Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha (bu.) 3 19.3 

Commercial slaughter (thou, head) 

Cattle > 33,687 

Steers 18,322 

Heifers '. 8 r 441 

Cows . , . ., 6,248 

Bulls and Stags ^ . . . , 676 

Calves , 2 r 249 

Sheep and lambs a -, 9,597 

Hogs 76.795 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 

Beef _ . ,. , 21,088 

Veal 325 

Lamb and mutton 504 

Pork 12,578 

Market prices 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice steers, Omaha 44.54 

Utility cows, Omaha \ 32.82 

Choice vealers, S. St Paul 64.08 

Feeder cattle: 

Choice, Kansas City, 600 700 lb . 53.17 

Slaughter hogs: 

8arrowsand Grits, No. 1&2, Omaha 4 41.25 

Barrows and Gilts, 7-markets 40.27 

Feeder pigs: 

S. Mo. 40*50 lb. (per head) 35.75 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs, Choice, San Angelo 38.20 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo . . . „, rt , „,. . . 16,76 

Feeder lambs: 

Choice, San Angelo tl . . . 37.17 

Wholesale meat prices, Midwest 5 

Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb. . . . v 67.72 

Canner and Cutter cow beef 65.78 

Pork loins, 8 14 lb 76.83 

Pork bellies, 12-14 lb. 59.52 

Hams, skinned, 14-17 fb. ..._ 70.20 



Annual 



1975 



1974 

9,353 

15,861 

17,380 

1.465 

13.9 

11.6 

36,812 

19,680 
8,768 
7,514 
820 
2,987 
8,847 

81,762 

22,844 

442 

454 

13,583 



41.89 
25,56 

49.63 



67.76 
53.48 

73,60 

52.04 

64,11 

Annual 



1975 

6,369 

18,090 

14,987 

939 

15.8 

17.2 

40.900 

17,811 

10,438 

1 1 ,550 

1.101 

5,209 

7,834 

68,690 

23,664 
826 

399 
11,306 



44,61 
21.09 
40.44 



Jan 

6.369 

1,149 

1,372 

96 

11,8 

12.6 

3,506 
1,707 
852 
873 
74 
375 
682 



Aug 

5,932 
1,273 
1,213 

43 
15.0 
18,6 

3,468 

1,443 

902 

1,020 

103 
466 
648 



Sept 

5,949 

2,048 

1,298 

43 

16,6 

20.7 

3,672 

1,421 

1,050 

1,098 

103 

515 

785 



Oct 

6,656 
2.297 

1.307 

69 

17.4 

21.2 

3,988 

1,436 

1,105 

1,332 

115 

591 

732 



6,759 4,883 5,468 5,638 

2,100 1,961 2,066 2,270 

59 73 82 95 

35 32 40 38 

1,J13 794 901 936 

Dol. per 100 pounds 

36.34 46_8o 48. 91 47.90 

16,82 21.29 22.45 22.01 

36,88 37 h1 q 36.57 42.52 



Nov 

7,585 

1,958 

1,189 

94 

17.7 

19.4 

3,471 

1,264 
906 

1.204 

97 

476 

536 

5,339 

1,971 

77 
28 

904 



45,23 
20.73 
43.95 



Dec 

8,252 

1,593 

1.202 

110 

17.5 

18.5 

3,633 

1,366 
926 

1,250 

91 

492 

606 

5,841 

2,056 

76 

32 

996 



45.01 
21,64 
43.52 



73,17 
43.52 
93.71 
79,12 
84.71 



61,36 
36.97 
79,25 

60.55 



77.95 

43.67 
105,51 

105.46 



79,66 

45,46 

110,67 

103.48 



75.62 

44,10 
109.22 

91.44 



72.96 
43,40 
99,12 
78,32 



73.25 
44,61 
90,46 
69.13 



68.80 91.08 99.08 105,70 101.04 101.81 



1974 



1975 



Cattle on feed (23^States>; 1973 19™ 1975 

Number on feed (rhou. head) 1 13,861 13,067 9,619 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 2 ;... 24,510 22,046 24,650 

Marketings (thou, head) : . _ 25,304 23,330 20,494 

Other disappearance (thou, head) - 2,164 1,479 

Hogs and Pigs (14 States): 6 

Inventory (thou, head) 1 50,616 52,825 47,170 

Breeding {thou, head) 1 7,415 7,445 6,283 

Market (thou, head) 1 , . . . T 43,201 45,380 40,887 

Farrowings {thou, head) 10,674 10,207 B,397 

Pig crop {thou, head) 76,037 71,958 60*211 



IN 

10,047 

4,952 

5,522 

325 

51,071 

7.530 
43,541 

2,424 
17,128 



IV 

9,152 

6,540 

5,538 

535 

50,175 
6,825 

43,350 
2.280 

16,127 



I 

9,619 

4,712 

5,487 

392 

47,170 
6,283 

40,887 

1,778 

12,540 



II 

8,473 
5,535 
6,013 

453 

40,330 
6,080 

34,250 
2,428 

17,469 



III 

8.542 

6,029 

5,018 

252 

40,955 
6,191 

34,764 

2,088 

15,020 



IV 

9,301 

8,317 

4,940 

382 

41,535 
6,011 

35,524 
2,103 

15,182 



1976 

Jan 

8,533 
1,372 
1,462 

90 
16.0 
18.6 



41.18 
23.26 

51.90 



37.88 33.91 26,45 34.34 37,59 33.09 38,26 37,83 37,46 

36.85 50.12 39.79 58,89 61,30 59.77 51,63 50.20 50.24 

35.12 48,32 38.93 58.10 61,23 58.52 49.74 48.33 48.40 

25.13 44,81 30.10 46.75 59,81 56,55 48.92 44.19 48.38 



40.51 


44.44 


38.25 


4075 


43,50 


44.45 


46.83 


48,75 


49.25 


15.74 


15.34 


14,12 


13,44 


12.94 


12.35 


14.83 


17,44 


17,75 



36.52 41,40 34,12 38.75 41.25 42,62 4633 48,38 48.38 



66,68 

49.00 
97.80 
75.06 
83.43 
1976 

I 
12,296 

'6,188 



41,855 

6,368 
35,487 
7 1,956 



beginning of period. 3 Other disappearance excluded in 1973: not 
comparable with 1974 and 1975, 3 Bushels of corn equal in value to 
100 pounds tiveweight *220-240 lb; s Prior to Oct. 1975, Chicago. 



6 Annual is Dec, preceding year to Nov. listed; quarters are Dec, 
Preceding year-Feb. (I), Mar-May {HI, June-Aug (HI), and Sept-Nov 
(IV), "intentions. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Fats and Oils 



Marketing year' 



1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 Jan 



1975 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1976 



Jan 



Soybeans: 
Wholesale price, No. 1 
yellow, Chicago ($/bu.) . . 6,26 6,12 6,34 6.33 

Cmshings (mil.bu.) ,, 721.8 821,3 700.5 77.7 

Processing margin 

(cts./lb.P ,, 59 72 13 17 

Exports (mil. bu.) , .\ 479.4 539.1 420.7 49,6 

Soybean oil: 
Wholesale price, crude, 

Decatur (cts,/lb.) 16.5 31.5 30.7 33.6 

Production (mil. lb,) 7,501.0 8,994.7 7,376.2 651,2 

Domestic disappearance 

(mil, lb.) 6,685,0 7,255,4 6,518.5 499,0 

Exports {mil. lb.) 1,065,6 1,435,2 1,028.3 135.7 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb,) 785.0 515.5 793.5 673.6 

Soybean meal: 
Wholesale price, 44% 
protein, Decatur (S/ton) . 229.00 146.35 130,85 129.20 

Production (thou, ton) 16,708,8 19,674,4 16701.5 1,483.9 

Domestic disappearance 

(thou, ton) 11,920.& 13,766,3 12.501.3 979.8 

Exports (thou, ton) 4,744,8 5,547.6 4,298.8 491.3 

Stocks, beginning 

(thou, ton) 191.7 183,2 507.3 529.0 

Margarine, wholesale price; 
Chicago (cts./lb,) 30.6 47.5 39.8 41.8 

1 Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soy meal and oil; 
Illinois shipping points. 



5.97 


5.55 


4,97 


4.70 


4,59 


64.0 


56,5 


71 .4 


71.1 


-77,7 


20 


19 


45 


19 


*17 


33.4 


24.3 


62,7 


61,5 


-49.6 


28.5 


24.4 


21,4 


18,9 


16.8 


674.5 


599.2 


783.9 


776.7 


843.6 


636,5 


577.4 


728.4 


605.0 


■649.7 


13.4 


13.6 


43.8 


78.9 


-54,1 


544.3 


567.1 


560,6 


568.0 


657,7 



4,66 



16.1 



134.40 133.70 125.90 119,90 125.10 127.50 

1 ,532.5 1 ,337.9 1 ,700.5 1 .696.9 1 ,830.5 

1,150.9 1,098.3 1,383.3 1,298,2 1,467.4 

371.7 274.4 207.2 353,4 426.6 

394.8 404.5 358\3 396.1 441.4 

38.1 36.0 34,3 33.5 31,2 31.0 

calendar year 1973, 1974 and 1975 for margarine. *Spot basis, 



Fruit 



1973 



Annual 



1974 



1975 



Jan 



1975 



Aug Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



,D'ec. 



1976 



Jan 



Wholesale price indexes: 

Fresh fruit (1967=100) 135,6 144.0 157.8 148.7 154.1 15t3 141.1 148.0 151,5 154.7 

Dried fruit (1967=100) 209,2 247,3 213.4 222.6 212.4 212,4 213.9 207.4 207.4 207.8 

Canned fruit and juice (1967=100) 134.0 159.7 173.8 175.2 173.5 172.9 172.5 171.5 170.8 169.5 

Frozen fruit and Juice (1967=100) 137,3 144.0 156.5 154.8 154.9 1^4.9 159.9 161.1 161.1 161,1 

F.o.b. shipping point prices: 1 

Apples, Yakima Valley (S/ctn.) 1 i . n.a. n.a. n,a. 7,56 7,75 6.1 1 5,79 5.98 5,95 

Pears, Yakima Valley ($/box) 3 n,a. n.a, n.a. 6.34 - - 6.50 6.53 6.98 7,42 

Oranges, U.S. avg. (S/box) 6.26 6.77 6.71 6.03 6,54 7.75 6.49 6.35 7,00 6,95 

Grapefruit, U.S. avg. ($/box) 5.78 5.55 6.21 5,80 6.70 5.82 5.74 5,66 5.64 5,59 

Stocks, beginning: 

Fresh apples (mil, lb.) k . . . ,, 1,737.6 2,074.2 2,215,0 2,676,8 13.4 10,6 1 r 027.1 3,453,7 3,115.1 2,569.4 

Fresh pears (mil, lb.) 94.8 128.6 169.6 199.9 24.4 565.9 419,8 285.5 232.3 162.2 

Frozen fruit (mil. lb.) 514,0 516.3 612.7 650,1 587,9 600.7 592,2 622.2 591.9 558.3 

Frozen fruit juices (mil. lb.) 532.6 853.4 886.2 831.8 1,384.5 1,196,2 1,073.6 920.2 853.5 970.5 

1 Annual prices are seasonal average ending with year listed. 2 Red 80-125's. 3 D'Anjou pears, regular storage, Washington wrapped, U.S. 

Delicious, regular storage, Washington extra fancy, carton tray pack, No, 1, 90-135's. n.a. not available. 
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Food Grains: Marketing year* 1975 1976 

1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 Jan Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan 

Wholesale prices: 
Wheat, No. 1 HRW, Kansas City 

(S/buJ 2 233 462 413 415 412 421 4.09 3.71 350 3.57 

Wheat. DNS, Minneapolis (S/bu.) 2 2J6 457 4 + 50 439 4.23 4.12 3.94 3.51 3 + 50 3.55 

Flour, Kansas City (S/cwt.l 6-78 10 + 47 10,06 10.44 9.36 10,21 10 + 11 9 + 65 8 + 99 

Flour, Minneapolis ($/cwO 7.12 10.85 11.28 11.40 10,51 11.24 11.16 10.68 10 + 15 

Rice, S.W t La + ($/cw0 3 14.35 30.42 21.50 21.50 20.55 18,30 18.00 18.00 17.60 17*40 

Wheat: 

Exports (mil. bu.) 1,186 1,148 1,039 112 tT4« 128 127 122 95 

Mill grind (mil. bu.) 554 549 541 44 49 51 54 46 46 — 

Wheat flour production (miL cwt.) . . . T 249 246 240 19 22 23 24 20 - 

Marketing year 1 1974 1975 1976 

1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 July-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-June July-Sept Octree Jan-Mar 

Wheat: 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 863 438 247 247 1.563 1 r 108 662 327 t r 89T 1,3S5 

Domestic use: 

Food (mil. bu) 528 528 525 132 138 123 132 144 143 

Feed and seed (mil. bu t } 4 257 224 155 80 35 68 29 80 21 - 

Exports (mil. bu.) 1,186 1,148 1,039 269 283 255 232 347 343 

1 Beginning July 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. 2 0rdinary protein. 3 Long-grain, milled basis. 4 Feed use approximated by residual. 

Feed Grains: Marketing year 1 1975 1976 

;,l972/73 1973/74 1974/75 Jan- Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan 

Wholesale Prices; 
Corn, No. 2 yellow, 

Chicago (S/bu.) ,.. 1.91 2.95 3.12 3.19 3^12 299 274 2.59 259 262 

Sorghum r No + 2 yellow, 

Kansas City ($/cwt.) ... t 3:24 4.64 5.01 4,95 51 3 466 4.53 4.36 4.33 4.36 

Barley, feed, Minneapolis 

(S/bu + )* 121 2.10 252 2.82 277 3.00 283 242 2,23 2.11 

Barley, malting. Minneapolis 

(S/bu.) 2 1.47 2J9 4.23 4.62 3.65 3.93 383 3.56 3.35 3.24 

Exports: 

Corn (miLbu.) 1,258 1,243 1,149 130 90 77 134 166 154 -_ 

Feed grains (mil. short tons) 43.1 44 + 4 39.2 45 3.1 30 4 + 3 5 + 4 53 - 

Marketing year 1 1974, '1975 1976 

1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 Jul-Sep Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-Jun Jul-Sep Get-Dec Jan-Mar 

Corn: 

Stocks, beginning (miLbu.) 1,126 709 483 1,443 483 3,621 2,214 1,150 359 4,431 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. bu.) .,.. 4,310 4,193 3,187 620 1,144 915 681 447 1,136 

Food, seed, ind. (miL bu.) 423 438 454 115 110 114 123 107 106 - 

Feed grains: 3 

Stocks, beginning (mil. short tons) , 48.4 32.4 22.2 52.3 329 125.6 763 39.6 293 152.1 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. short tons] 1562 153.3 115.0 243 423 323 23.3 17.1 41,0 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. short tons) . 17 + 17.7 18 + 4 + 3 4 t 7 4 + 4 5.3 4.1 4.2 - 

Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; July 1 for oats and barley. *No + 3 or better. Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats and 
barley; quarterly totals may not add to marketing year totals. 
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Cotton: 



Annual 



1975 



1976 





1973 


1974 


1975 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


U.S. price, SLM,M/16 in. (cts./lb.) 1 


54.2 


54.9 


44.7 


36.1 


4fcU 


50.7 


50.4 


50.9 


55.1 


57.2 


Northern Europe prices: 






















Index (cts./lb.) 2 , . 


62.1 


64.8 


53.1 


46.8 


55.6 


55.4 


55.7 


55,2 


58.8 


65.4 


U.S.,SM 1-1/16 En. (cts./lb.) 3 


64.9 


66.7 


59.6 


51.2 


63.1 


65.4 


64.8 


65.7 


68.6 


71.4 


U.S. mill consumption {thou, bales) 


. . 7,619.9 


6,887.7 


6,384.9 


489.2 


527.2 


552.7 


709.5 


572.0 


640.2 


- 


Exports (thou, bales) 


. . 5,840.6 


5,500.7 


4,013.1 


429.9 


340.2 


269.2 


234.9 


184.2 


247.2 


— 



1 Average spot market, ^ Liverpool Outlook "A" index; average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths. Memphis territory growths. 



Vegetables: 

Annual 

1973 1974 1975 Jan 

Wholesale prices: 

Potatoes, white, f .o.b. East ($/cwt.) 3.79 6.74 4.98 2.26 

I ceburg lettuce (S/ctrn.) 1 3.76 2.82 271 3.98 

Tomatoes ($/ctrn.) 2 3.72 5.41 5.62 5.99 

Wholesale price index, 10 canned 
veg. (1967=100) 117 -346 169 173 

Grower price index, fresh commercial 
veg. (1967=100) 157 156 181 170 

l Std< carton 24's, f.o.b. shipping point. 2 2 layers, 5 x 6-6 x 6, f.o.b. Fla,-Cal. 



19?5 



Aug Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1976 



Jan 



5.86 


6.70 


5.16 


4.66 


4.52 


6.78 


2.86 


3.19 


2.64 


342 


2,88 


3.42 


4.32 


3.75 


3.70 


5.26 


6,60 


6.29 


169 


170 


166 


166 


163 


158 


162 


172 


159 


169 


196 


190 



Tobacco: 

Annual 1975 

1973 1974 1975 Jan Aug Sept Oct Nov 

Prices at auctions: 

Flue-cured (cts./lb.) 88.1 105.0 100.0 - 95.5 104.4 105.5 99.3 

Surley (cts./lb.) , 89.7 111.5 104.9 106.8 - 101.6 

Domestic consumption; } 

Cigarettes (bi I.) 588.1 578.5 2 598 47.9 504 52.8 58.9 48.0 

Large cigars (mil.) 6,893.3 6,273.2 2 594.4 411.3 483.0 498.8 581.9 460.5 

1 Taxable removals. a Estimated. 



Dec 



1976 

Jan 



103.9 108.1 



Sugars 



Wholesale price, N.Y. (S/cwt.) ' 
U.S. deliveries (thou, short tons) 1 





Annual 








197E 








1976 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Janf 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


10.29 

1 11,482 


29.50 
11,237 


22.47 

9,936 


40.15 

511 


21.11 
996 


17.36 
930 


15.45 
909 


15.03 
759 


14.80 
831 


15.42 
a 736 



1 Raw value. Preliminary. 
MARCH 1976 
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GENERAL ECONOMIC DATA 




Gross National Product and Related Data 



Annual 



1974 



1975 



Items 



I 



tl 



III 



IV 



1973 1974 1975 I II III IV 

8iL $ (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

Gross national product 1 1,306.3 1,406.9 1,498.8 1.370.9 1,391,0 1.424.4 1,441,3 1.433.6 1,460.6 1,528.5 

Personal consumption expenditures . . . 808.5 885.9 963.8 849.5 877.8 907.7 908.4 926.4 950.3 977.4 

Durable goods 122.9 121.9 128.1 118.4 123.1 128.9 117.3 118.9 123.8 131.8 

Nondurable goods 334.4 375.7 409.8 359.8 371.9 383.9 387.1 394,1 404.8 416.4 

Clothing and shoes 61.4 65.2 69.9 64.3 65.3 66.5 64.8 66.7 69.0 71.3 

Food and beverages 168.0 189.4 209.1 181.3 185.4 193.2 197.4 202.8 206.6 211.4 

Services 351.3 388.3 426.0 371.2 382.8 394.9 404.0 413.4 421.6 429.2 

Gross Private domestic investment .. ,-. 220.5 212.2 182.6 218.4 212.7 207.6 210.3 168.7 161.4 194.9 

Fixed investment 203.0 202.5 197.3 203.5 203.4 203.1 199.8 193,5 191.1 197.1 

Nonresidential 136.5 147.9 148.5 145.9 146,6 148.1 151.1 149.3 146.1 146.7 

Residential *. . 66.5 54.6 48.7 57.6 56.9 55.0 48.7 44.2 45.0 50.4 

Change in business inventories 17.5 9.7 -14.6 14.9 9.3 4.4 10.4 -24.8 -29.6 -2.1 

Net exports of goods and services 7.4 11 21.2 15.6 4.0 3.2 8.2 17.3 24.2 22.1 

Exports 101.5 t44.2 147.7 133.1 141.6 148.6 153.6 148.2 140.7 148.5 

Imports 94.2 136.5 126.5 117.5 137.6 145.5 145.3 130.9 116.4 126.4 

Government purchases of goods 

and services 269.9 301.1 331.2 287.5 296.5 305.9 314.4 321.2 324.7 334.1 

Federal 102.0 111.7 123.2 106.1 108.9 113.6 118.2 119.4 119.2 124.2 

State and local 168.0 189.4 208.0 181.4 187.6 192.3 196.3 201.9 205.5 209.9 

1972 8il. $ (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

Gross national product 1,233.4 1,210.7 1,186.0 1,228.7 1,217.2 1,210.2 1,186.8 1,158.6 1,168.1 1,201.5 

Personal consumption expenditures . . . 766.3 759.8 766.9 760.0 763.2 767.2 748.9 752.3 764.1 771.6 

Durable goods 120.9 112.5 109.5 114.7 115.5 116.8 102.9 104.0 106.5 112.3 

Nondurable goods 309.6 303,0 306.6 304.5 303.8 304.7 298.9 300.8 306.9 308.0 

Clothing and shoes 59.3 59.0 61.2 60.1 59.8 59.2 57.1 58.7 60.9 62.1 

Food and beverages ,. . . 150.5 147.1 150.2 146.7 146.4 149.1 146.4 148.2 150.7 150.2 

Services 335.8 344.4 350.7 340.8 343.9 345.7 347.2 347.5 350.8 351.2 

Gross private domestic investment 207.4 180 138.3 195.9 183.8 173.2 166.9 129.7 124.1 147.8 

Fixed investment 1914 172.2 148.8 183.6 177.0 169.0 159.3 148.7 144.8 148,7 

Nonresidential 131.3 127.5 112.2 134.5 129.9 125.0 120.8 115.2 110.8 110.6 

Residential 60.1 44.7 36.6 49.1 47.1 44.1 38.5 33.6 34.0 38.0 

Change in business inventories 16 7.7 -10.5 12.4 6.8 4.2 7.6 -19.0 -20.7 -.8 

Net exports of goods and services 7.2 16.6 23.3 18.7 15.3 15.1 17.4 21.5 24.9 23.5 

Exports 87.6 97.6 90.5 98.1 99.5 96.9 95.7 90.7 86.8 90.8 

Imports 80.4 81.0 67.2 79.5 81.2 81.9 78.3 69.2 62.0 67.3 

Government Purchases of goods 

and services 252.5 254.3 257.6 254.0 255.0 254.7 253.6 255.1 254.9 258.7 261 .6 

Federal 96.1 95.0 94.3 94.7 94.7 95.7 94.7 93.7 92.4 94.9 96.1 

State and local 156:3 159.3 163.3 159.3 160.2 159.0 158.9 161.4 162.5 163.8 165.5 

New plant and equipment expenditures .. 99.74 112.40 113.49 107.27 111.40 113.99 116.22 114.57 112.46 112.16 114.80 
Implicit price deflator for GNP 

(1972=100) 105.92 116.20 126,37 111.58 114.28 117.70 121.45 123.74 125.04 127.21 129.32 

Disposable income (Soil.) ,. 903.1 983.6 1,076.7 953.8 968.2 996.3 1,015.9 1,024.0 1,081.7 1 r 087.1 1.114.0 

Disposable income 11972 SbiU 856.0 843.5 856.7 853.3 841 .8 842.0 837.6 831.6 869.8 858.2 867.3 

Per capita disposable income <$) 4.292 4.642 5,040 4,513 4,574 4,697 4,779 4,808 5,070 5,083 5 r l97 

Per capita disposable income (1972 $) . . . 4,068 3.981 4,010 4,037 3 r 976 3,969 3,940 3,905 4,077 4 r 012 4,047 

U.S. population, tot. incl. military 

abroad (mil.) 210.4 211.9 213.6 211.4 211.7 212.1 212.6 213.0 213.4 213.9 

Civilian population (mil.) 208.1 209.7 211.4 209.1 209.5 209.9 210.4 210.8 211.2 211.7 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Selected monthly indicators 



items 



Annual 



1973 1974 1975 



1975 



Jan 



Aug Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1976 



Jan 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 

Industrial production, total 2 

(1967-100) 125.6 124.8 113.8 113.7 114.2 116.2 1167 117.4 118.5 119.3p 

Manufacturing (1967-100) 125.1 124.4 112.2 111.8 112.8 114.7 115.8 116.4 H7.4 118.2p 

Durable (1967=100) 122.0 120.7 105.8 108.2 105.4 107.0 107.6 107.8 108.6 109.4p 

Nondurable (1967=100) 129.7 129.7 121.5 1 17.2 123.4 125.7 127.2 129.0 130.6 131.0p 

Leading economic indicators 1 3 

(1967=100) 124.0 110.1 98.3 91.8 102.7 102.5 102.1 102.1 102.5p 

Employment 4 (Mil. persons) 84.4 85.9 84.8 84.7 85.3 85.2 85.2 85.2 85.4 86.2 

Unemployment rate 4 (%) 4.9 5.6 8.5 7.9 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.5 8.3 7.8 

Personal income 1 l$bi!. annual rate) .... 1,054.3 1.154.7 1,245.9 1,202.6 1.262.4 1,278.7 1.287.4 1.295.9 1,300.2 l,313.8p 

Hourly earnings in manufacturing 4 s ($) . 4.08 4.41 4.8lp 4.67 4.82 4.89 4.90 4.93 5.00 5.01p 

Money stock (daily average)* ($bil.) .... *270.5 6 283.1 *295.0 281.9 293.2 293.6 293.4 295.7 295.0 295.4p 
Time and savings deposits (daily 

average) 1 (Sbil.) 6 364.4 6 419.1 6 451.2 425.4 436.2 438.3 443.2 447.6 451.2 452.9p 

Three-month Treasury bill 

rate 1 (%) (ll 7.041 7.886 5.838 6.493 6.463 6.383 6.081 5.468 5.504 4.961 

Aaa corporate bond yield 

(Moody's) 5 7 (%) < .> 7.44 8.57 U83 8.83 8.95 8.95 8.86 8.78 8.79 8.60 

interest rate on new home 

mortgages 5 * (%) > .., 7.95 8.92 9.33 8.89 8.94 9.01 9.01 9.01p 

Housing starts, private (including 

farm) 1 (thou.) 2,045.3 1,337.7 1,161.5? 1,005 1,264 1,304 1,431 1.381 1,291p 1,221? 

Auto sates at retail, total 1 (mil.) (1/ 11,4 8.9 8.7 8.0 9.5 8.9 9.1 8.8 9.4 9.6p 

Business sales, total 1 (Sbil.) [. . 143.7 163.9 167.8P 161.9 172.3 173.4 175.3 174.0p 175.7p 

Business inventories, total 1 (Sbil.) 224.4 271.0 265.5p 271.1 264.7 265.1 266.9 266.1p 265.5P 

department of Commerce. *8oard of Governors of the Federal adjusted. 6 December of the year listed. 7 Moody's Investors Service, 

Reserve System, 3 Composite index of 12 leading indicators. a Federal Home Loan Sank Board, p. Preliminary. 

^Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. s Not seasonally 



TRANSPORTATION DATA 




Rail Rates and Grain Shipments 



Annual 



1975 



1976 



1973 1974 1975 Jan Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan 

Rati freight rate index 1 

All products 11969=100) 129.3 149.7 169.4 158.3 175.6 175.7 180.2 180.8 180.9 181.0 

Farm products (1969=100) 125.2 145.3 165.0 154.0 171.7 171.8 175.8 176.6 177.4 177.7 

Food products (1969=100) 128.8 148.9 168.6 157.1 174.9 175.0 179.1 179.3 179.3 179.3 

Rail carloadings of grain (thou, cars) 2 32.3 28.2 25.8 26.4 30.1 29.8 34.5 29,0 23.4 24.5 

Barge shipments of grain (mil. bu.) 3 19.0 19.8 23.0 17.4 23.5 23.7 33.9 33.0 21.2 25.9 

department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. ^Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 3 Week1y average; 
from Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 

IVi'AF^ 1??* 39 



U.S. AGRICULTURAL TRADE 

Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 

lierfte 



Export commodities: 

Wheat, f.o.b. Gulf ports (S/bu.) 

Corn, f.o.b. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 

Grain sorghum, f.o.b. Gulf ports (S/cwt.) 
Soybeans, f.o.b. Gulf ports (S/bu.) 

Soybean oil. Decatur (cts./lb.) 

Soybean meal, Decatur ($/ton) 

Cotton, 10 market aug. spot (cts./lb.) . . 
Tobacco, avg. price of auction (cts./lb.) 
Rice, f.o.b. mill. Houston (S/cwt.) 
Inedible tallow, Chicago (cts./lb.) 



Import commodities: 
Coffee, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.} ......,,.. 

Sugar, N.Y, spot (cts./lb.) 

Cow meat, f.ab. port of entry (cts./lb.) 

Rubber, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 

Cocoa beans, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 

Bananas, f.o.b, port of entry (S/40-lb. box) 
Canned Danish hams, 
ex-warehouse N.Y, ($/lb.) . L , 











1975 










1976 


Apr 


May 


June 


Jjjly 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


3.92 


3.57 


3.47 


3,98 


4.37 


4.35 


4.46 


4.09 


3.91 


3.93 


3.10 


2.94 


3.07 


3.22 


3.46 


3.13 


3.13 


2.79 


2.81 


2.85 


5.25 


5.03 


4.53 


4.87 


5.71 


5.29 


5.42 


5.16 


5.06 


5.06 


6.06 


5.50 


5.46 


5.90 


6,33 


5.68 


5.44 


4.94 


4.84 


4.91 


2820 


23.60 


23.30 


27.50 


28,50 


24.40 


21.40 


18.90 


16.80 


16.14 


122.00 


118.50 


120.90 


124.00 


134.40 


133.70 


127.65 


119.90 


125.10 


128.25 


40.43 


41.73 


42.77 


45.57 


48.40 


50.74 


50.38 


50.87 


55.12 


57.17 


106.30 


106.10 


106.00 


95.80 


99.40 


106.00 


106.20 


100.50 


100.20 


100.50 


22.25 


22.25 


22.25 


22.25 


21.40 


20.50 


19.25 


19.25 


18.75 


18.30 


11.22 


12.29 


12.56 


12.05 


13.12 


13.06 


13.21 


1331 


12.94 


12.97 


69.00 


70.61 


73.43 


69.00 


93.50 


93.50 


93.50 


n.a. 


n.a. 


107.00 


26.07 


19.27 


15.96 


19.89 


21.11 


17.36 


15.45 


15.03 


14.80 


15.42 


58.10 


62.12 


60.45 


61.08 


58.93 


64.25 


69.54 


66.51 


65.54 


67.41 


29,00 


29.50 


29.50 


31.00 


30.90 


30.30 


29.70 


29.80 


31.10 


33.00 


72.90 


61.20 


63.60 


74.50 


78.30 


n.a. 


n.a. 


69.40 


74,10 


75.80 


5.05 


n.a. 


5.15 


4,28 


3.68 


4.25 


4.30 


n.a. 


4.48 


4.40 



1.62 



1.63 



1.75 



1.85 



1.85 



1.90 



1.93 



1.94 



1,?0 



1.84 



Quantity Indices 
Export (1967=100) 
Import (1967=100) 

Unit Value Indices 
Export (1967=100) 
Import (1967=100) 

ji.a. nofcavailable. 



153 


132 


12& 


141 


148 


143 


188 


199 


179 


n.a. 


120 


110 


128 


126 


118 


146 


133 


136 


128 


n.a. 


222 


219 


210 


210 


209 


218 


214 


212 


206 


n.a. 


226 


220 


209 


190 


201 


198 


191 


191 


191 


n.a 



Trade balance 



Items 



July-December 



1974 



1975 



1974 



December 



1975 



$Mi 



Agricultural exports 

Nonagricultural exports 

Total exports , h . . . 

Agricultural imports ,.•<*. 

Nonagricultural imports .« 

Total imports 

Agricultural trade balance 

Nonagricultural trade balance 

Total trade balance 



10,651 


10,960 


2,120 


1,960 


39.514 


42,681 


6,583 


7,344 


50,165 


53,641 


8,703 


9,304 


5,047 


4,797 


966 


768 


48,943 


44,489 


B,238 


8,181 


53,990 


49,286 


9,204 


8,949 


5,604 


6.163 


1,154 


1,192 


-9,429 


■1,808 


■1,655 


■837 


■3,825 


4,355 


■501 


355 
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NEW REPORTS 



Agricultural Economic Reports 

1. Food Consumption t Prices, and Expenditures, 1974 AER-138 
INEaD). January 1976 {Supplement) 

2. Butter and Cheese. Sale* Change* Associated with Three 

Levels Of Promotion (NEADl. January 1976 AER-322 

3. Population Change In NonmetropoMian Cities and Towns 

tEDDl. February 1976 AER-323 

Foreign Agricultural Economic Reports 

4* High-Yielding Varieties of Rice In the Philippines, 
Progress ol The Seed Fertiliser Revolution (FDCDl. 
February 1976 FAER-113 

5. World Fflrtltker Review ind Prospects to 1980/81 

(FDCD). February 1976 FAER-115 

Unnumbered Reports 

6. Review and Evaluation of Price Spread Data for 
Foods lOA and American Agricultural Economic* 
Association}, January 1976 

7 + Net Migration of the Population, 1960-70, by Age, 
Sex, and Color IE00, University of Georgia, and the 
National Science Foundation). December t975 

fl. Pari 1 .-Northeastern States 

9. Part 2. -North Central States 

10* Part 3 .-South Atlantic Slates 

11. Part 4 + — EaSi South Central Suites 

12. Part 5. -West South Central States 

13. Pan 6. -Western Stales 

14* Recommendations on Prime Land 4EDD from a seminar 

on retention of Prime land sponsored by U$DA, July 16-17, 
1975). February 1976 



Statistical Reporting Service Reports 

The following material is issued by a State Crop and Livestock Reporting Ser- 
vice office, Copies may be obtained by writing the issuing Stffte. Ato copies are 
available from The U.S. Department of Agricufwre* 

1974 Crop and Livestock Annual Summary. Pennsylvania Crop Report- 
ing Service. Department of Agriculture, 2301 North Cameron Street. 
RoomG-19. Harriiburg, Pennsylvania 17120 

Massachusetts Agricultural Statistics. New England Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service. 1305 U.S. Post Office and Court House Bldg 
Boston, Massachusetts 02109 

Prices Paid fly Hawaii Farmers - 1970-74. Hawaii Statistical Reporting 
Service. P.O. Box 5425, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

1974 Texas Cash Receipts Statistics. T«* as Crop and Livestock Report* 
Tng Service. P.O. Bo* 70, Austin. Texas 7B767 

1974 Ta«as County Statistics. Texas Crop and Livestock Reporting Ser- 
vice. P.O. Box 70, Austin. Texas 7B767 

1974 Washington Agricultural Statistics. Washington Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service, 3039 Federal Office Bldg. Seattle, 
Washington 98174 

1975 West Virginia Agricultural Statistics. West Virginia Crop Report- 
ing Service, c/o State Department of Agriculture, Charleston, West 
Virginia 

1975 Wyoming Agricultural Statistics. Wyoming Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service, P.O. Box 1148, Cheyenne. Wyoming 82001 



ORDERING REPORTS 

Please use this form as an order blank. Circle the corresponding number of each report you want. Then clip and return entire form 
(including label on reverse side, if it exists) to: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE, DIVISION OF INFORMATION. 
ROOM 0054- SOUTH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20250. 

For fastest service, leave label on reverse side intact. 
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